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Inu Memoriam 
MORRIS JASTROW, Jr. 


MORRIS JASTROW JR. AS A BIBLICAL CRITIC 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


IN HIS PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS at the annual meeting of the 
Society of Biblical Literature in 1916, Professor Jastrow formulated 
his conception of the fundamental task of Biblical Criticism and 
of the methods by which this task must be performed. He entitled 
his address ‘Constructive Elements in the Critical Study of the Old 
Testament’'. This title suggests the main thesis of all his Biblical 
research. He held that Biblical Criticism must be constructive 
in the truest sense of the term. In this address he said,? ‘Because 
of the bearings of both Old and New Testament criticism on some 
of the fundamental problems of religious thought, . . . the critic 
should feel the obligation to correlate the bearings of his results 
on traditional points of view, which in turn are so closely bound 
up with current doctrines and beliefs.’ And again in the same 
address,’ ‘Our endeavor in the critical study of the Old Testament 
needs to be directed . . . toa larger extent than heretofore towards 
determining the conditions underlying a document—if a legal 
document to the social status and the institutional ideas revealed 
by it, if a pure narrative to the relationship between the lives of 
the individuals and the events narrated, if folk-lore to the point 
of view—tribal or individual—from which the tradition sets out, 
and if in the domain of religious thought or emotion to the indi- 
vidual thoughts and emotions that called forth the production. 
The result will be in every case a stronger emphasis on the con- 
structive elements to be extracted from a document or a purely 
literary production, supplemental to the critical analysis which 
must as a matter of course precede.’ 





1 JBL 36 (1917). 1-30. 
*P. 3. 
*P. 23. 
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Manifestly Jastrow was not content to follow mechanically the 
conventional path of Biblical Criticism. He seemed to feel that 
in present-day research there was too much sheep-like following 
in the beaten track which the pioneers of the modern school had 
marked out, a too unquestioning acceptance of earlier hypotheses 
and conclusions, a too pronounced tendency to regard the infinite 
mass of textual emendations and verse assignments as the be-all 
and end-all of scientific investigation, a too blind intolerance of 
new methods of investigation and of unorthodox hypotheses and 
conclusions. In the preface of his Hebrew and Babylonian Tradi- 
tions‘ he said, ‘One can readily understand how even learned and 
conscientious scholars through a determination to cling to certain 
views can acquire an attitude of mind which prevents them from 
weighing evidence judiciously and fairly. This observation applies 
particularly to those who deceive themselves by imagining that 
they are pursuing studies in an open-minded spirit, whereas in 
reality they are merely seeking a confirmation of views which they 
hold quite independently of their studies, and generally held 
antecedent to any investigation. But the observation may be 
extended also to scholars of a more scientific type who, in a spirit 
of reaction against views which they have come to regard as 
untenable, fail to penetrate into the depths of their subject because 
too much absorbed in the externalities—in textual criticism, or in 
investigations of special points without reference to the necessary 
relationship of even the infinitesimal parts of a subject to the 
subject as a whole.’ 

It is clear that Jastrow regarded the Bible as far more than a 
mere book, to be subjected to mere literary analysis and textual 
emendation; it was the remains of an ancient national literature, 
varied and noble; it was a precious document of the life, ideals 
and aspirations of a peculiar people and the record, or at least the 
earliest and most important part of the record, of their contribu- 
tion to civilization. And the final aim of the study of the literature 
and history of any people, he held, must be the better understand- 
ing of the life and institutions of that people, their origins, evolu- 
tions, achievements and contributions to the world’s culture. 

Certainly this is no mean program for any science. And certainly 
Biblical scholars will not question the validity of Jastrow’s main 
thesis. The measure, therefore, of Jastrow’s work as a Biblical 





“P. x seq. 
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critic is the determination of the degree to which he adhered to his 
program and achieved constructive and worthy results. 

Jastrow was not primarily a Biblical critic. Rather he was by 
natural interest and early scientific training a Semitist, particularly 
in the fields of Hebrew, Arabic and Assyrian languages and liter- 
atures. In addition, due largely to the fine influence of his learned 
father, Jastrow was acquainted with Jewish rabbinic literature, 
particularly the Aggada, with its treasures of ancient tradition. 
For this reason undoubtedly he knew how to evaluate tradition, 
and steadily insisted uponits importance as one of the indispensable 
elements in the constructive study of the Bible.6 Nor were his 
interests in Semitic studies predominantly philological, although 
in this province, too, he showed himself again and again a complete 
master. The culture and institutions of the Semitic peoples 
attracted him most, and above all else Semitic religions in all their 
manifold aspects. But these very facts made it certain that he 
would in time concern himself with Biblical research, and that, 
too, upon a broad and varied seale. And these facts also probably 
explain why in most of his work in the Biblical field he was so 
decidedly unconventional both in aim and in method. 

His earliest study in Arabic and Hebrew philology appeared in 
1885; his first Assyriological study in 1887. But his first con- 
structive investigation of a Biblical problem was not published 
until 1892,° and even it was in character more Assyriological than 
Biblical. Other studies of similar nature followed in rapid suc- 
cession during the next two years and at brief intervals thereafter. 
These Biblical-Assyriological studies reached their climax in his 
Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions (1914). 

Not until 1894 did Jastrow’s first specifically Biblical study 
appear.’ This, too, was speedily followed by several similar papers, 
largely philological in character, yet dealing directly with neither 
the so-called Lower nor Higher Criticism, but rather with impor- 
tant institutions of the religion of Israel.® 





5 Note his fine use of a tradition recorded in Midrash Bereshith Rabba in his 
paper, ‘Palestine and Assyria in the Days of Joshua,’ ZA 7 (1892). 1-7. 

6 Op. cit. 

7™*The Element ‘“Bosheth” in Hebrew Proper Names,’ JBL 13 (1894). 
19-30. 

8 ‘Hebrew Proper Names Compounded with “ Yah” and “ Yahu,”’ JBL 13 
(1894). 101-127; ‘The Origin of the Form “ Yah” of the Divine Name,’ 
ZAW 16 (1896). 1-16; ‘The Name Samuel and the Stem “Sha’al,”’ JBL 19 
(1900). 82-105, and others. 
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However, it must not be imagined that Jastrow had no sympathy 
with the tasks and methods of Lower and Higher Criticism. He 
merely regarded them and the conclusions which they established, 
not as ends in themselves, as so many Biblical scholars have done 
and still do, but only as means to a far greater end; yet they were 
for him important and indispensable branches of Biblical Science, 
in every way worthy of consideration and investigation. As might 
be expected, therefore, in these two fields also he made significant 
contributions. In the field of Lower Criticism several of his writ- 
ings may be cited, such as Note on a Passage in Lamentations (2:6) ,° 
On Ruth 2:8, I Kings 18:2;" and especially Joshua 3:16." 

In the field of Higher Criticism his research was of a far pro- 
founder character, and his contribution far more unique and 
significant. As he worked deeper and deeper into Biblical investi- 
gation he developed a theory of literary evolution that, in a way, 
modified materially the established hypothesis of a number of 
original independent documentary sources. Jastrow’s variant 
hypothesis might perhaps be called appropriately the theory of 
systematic literary accretion. He argued that in general the 
various books or units of Biblical writing began with a single 
composition or document of a single, pronounced, obvious purpose 
and point of view; then, as generations passed and new ideas and 
doctrines developed, different writers in successive ages recast 
the original work in various ways, by internal changes of words 
or phrases, by omissions here and there, and above all else by 
insertions and additions of varying extent and character, which 
reflect a later and usually orthodox point of view, and which differ 
so markedly from the original book or document, that their second- 
ary character is readily apparent. 

Jastrow applied this hypothesis to Babylonian literature as well 
as to the Bible.“ But he made the most varied and far-reaching 
application of it to the books and documents of the Old Testament. 





®ZAW 15 (1895). 287. 

10 JBL 15 (1896). 59-62. 

1 JBL 17 (1898). 108-110. 

2 JBL 36 (1917). 53-63. 

13 Note his treatment of the Gilgamesh Epic in The Religion of Assyria and 
Babylonia (1898), 467-517, and ‘Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature’, 
AJSL 15 (1899). 193-214; ‘On the Composite Character of the Babylonian 
Creation Story,’ in the Néldeke Festschrift (1906) 2. 969-982; and ‘Old and 
Later Elements in the Code of Hammurapi,’ JAOS 36 (1916). 1-33. 
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Unquestionably the underlying principle of the hypothesis is sound 
and uncontrovertible in so far as it affects documents of small 
compass and manifestly single character and scope. Accordingly 
in some of his first writings in which he applied this theory to its 
fullest extent he made invaluable contributions to Biblical Science, 
notably in Wine in the Pentateuchal Codes,“ The ‘Nazir’ Legisla- 
tion,® and The So-called Leprosy Laws. 

But Jastrow carried this hypothesis much farther than this, and 
argued that the literary history of even entire Biblical books, as 
for instance Joshua!’, can be reconstructed in quite the same 
manner. This is the dominant theme of his two late works, A 
Gentle Cynic (1919) and The Book of Job (1920). He endeavors 
to prove that both Ecclesiastes and Job began each as a document 
voicing decidedly unorthodox beliefs and questions that were 
current in certain free-thinking circles in post-exilic Judaism. 
Then each document was gradually and systematically recast 
and enlarged by internal emendations and additions of a pro- 
nouncedly pietistic character, which so changed, or seemed to 
change, the doubting, questioning, almost heretical character of 
the original books that they could be included eventually in the 
canon of sacred Jewish writings.{!] A treatment of somewhat 
similar nature promises to underly Jastrow’s forthcoming, pos- 
thumous work on The Song of Songs. 

Certainly the hypothesis is original and striking, and its appli- 
cation to Job and Ecclesiastes bold and unreserved, just as the 
conclusions based upon it are far-reaching and significant in the 
extreme. Whether this hypothesis and this analysis and recon- 
struction of the text of these books will stand the test of repeated 
investigation and application by other scholars, it is, of course, 
still too early to tell. But whatever be the outcome of this test, 
certainly it can not be gainsaid that far more than any Biblical critic 
before him, Jastrow has demonstrated that glosses and additions 
to the original text are not insignificant incidents, merely to be 
determined and then dismissed as of no importance. Rather, he 
has shown conclusively, additions, emendations and glosses are 
frequently, if not generally, purposed and significant, that they 





4 JAOS 33 (1913). 180-192. 

% JBL 33 (1914). 266-285. 

% JQR (new series), 4 (1914). 357-418. 

% ‘Constructive Elements in the Study of the Old Testament,’ JBL 36 
(1917). 23, note 24. as 
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reflect the changing point of view and theology of later ages, and 
have a deep historical value. 

And just in this insistence upon the historical significance of 
glosses, emendations and other accretions to the original text, and 
upon the importance of tradition as a historical source, Jastrow 
has promoted greatly the method of the scientific study of the 
Bible just as by his many investigations of the social and religious 
institutions of ancient Israel he has enriched our knowledge of the 
life and achievement of the Hebrew people. Surely this is con- 
structive, scientific study of the highest type. And surely, there- 
fore, we must acknowledge that Jastrow realized his ideal of what 
Biblical study should be, and that his work as a Biblical critic is 
of eminent and permanent value. 

We are his debtors. $f We mourn his all-too-early loss, and 
especially when we think of all that he might have achieved, had 
he been permitted to fill out the traditional allotted span of human 
life, and in those remaining years develop his hypothesis and meth- 
ods further, and apply them to other Biblical books and other 
problems of Biblical Science. Yet just we who labor in the Biblical 
field, with its uplifting message of hope and trust, have learned the 
lesson not to grieve too much for what might have been, but to 
believe with firm faith that what is, is for the best, and to be 
thankful for the rich blessings we have enjoyed. And so we shall 
ever cherish in loving, grateful memory the life, the friendship 
and the work of that ‘gentle’ scholar, Morris Jastrow, Jr. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF MORRIS JASTROW JR. TO 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 


By Grorce A. BarToN 
Bryn Mawr Co.uieGe 


PRroFressor JASTROW’S many-sided abilities were conspicuously 
manifested in his contributions to the historical study of religion. 
In this field no American scholar has done so much as he to stimu- 
late an intelligent interest. His own contributions to the subject 
were of the greatest value, and, as Secretary for many years of 
the “American Committee for Lectures on the History of Re- 
ligions,” and as Editor of a series of “‘Handbooks on the History 
of Religions”, he became the moving spirit of undertakings which 
have greatly enriched the literature of the subject by the labors 
of others. 
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Before speaking of this more general work, it will be well to 
think of Professor Jastrow’s own contributions to this discipline. 
In so doing we shall depart somewhat from chronological sequence 
and mention first his second important publication on the subject, 
his Study of Religion, published in the ‘‘Contemporary Science 
Series” edited by Havelock Ellis (Scribners, 1901). The book 
fulfilled a two-fold purpose: It was designed to serve as an intro- 
duction to the study of religion—an introduction in which a stu- 
dent could learn the limits and aims of the study—as well as to 
teach a scientific method of pursuing it. In accomplishing this 
aim Jastrow made an advance at many points over his pre- 
decessors and so contributed materially to the development of 
the science to which he aimed to introduce the student. 

The book was divided into three parts. Part I treated of the 
“General Aspects” of religion. Under this head he gave a history 
of the development of the science from Alexander Ross’s Religions 
of the World (1653) down to the great scholars of the nineteenth 
century—F. Max Miiller, Tiele, Réville, and Pfleiderer. The 
classification of religions, the character and definition of religion, 
and the origin of religion were also discussed. 

In Part II, Professor Jastrow discussed the relation of religion to 
ethics, philosophy, mythology, psychology, history, and culture. 
In these discussions the aim is to teach the reader a scientific 
method of pursuing the study. In Part III, where such topics 
as the treatment of sources, and the status of the subject in 
colleges and universities, and the function of museums in the 
study of religion are discussed, Professor Jastrow completes the 
setting forth of a right method and brings his readers abreast of 
the status of the subject at the time his book was written. It is 
a work which covers a wide field and reveals the versatility and the 
universal human interest of its author. Professor Jastrow was the 
last one to expect his fellow-workers to agree with every position 
which he took, but those who differed with him on minor 
points gratefully acknowledged that the book not only supplied 
a long-felt need by giving us an excellent handbook, but that in 
many ways its author had made real and permanent advance over 
his predecessors. Now, after the lapse of twenty years, the book 
is without peer in its special sphere. 

Professor Jastrow’s greatest contributions to knowledge were, 
however, made by his researches into the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria. Before he began his work the religion of these two 
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civilizations, which bear to each other the relation of mother 
and daughter, had never received adequate treatment. Brief 
sketches of it had been given in the general histories of these 
countries, but always in the briefest outline. Jeremias had given 
a somewhat more extended sketch in Chantepie de la. Saussaye’s 
Lehrbuch der Religiongeschichte, but that was all too brief. Sayce 
had in 1887 published his Origin and Growth of Religion as Illus- 
trated by the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, but his treatment 
was too chaotic and at many points too unreliable to be of much 
service. To Professor Jastrow belongs the credit of having given 
the world the first scientific and adequate account of this religion 
when, in 1898, he published his Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
(Boston: Ginn & Company) in the series of handbooks of which 
he was the editor. The aim of the book was to bring the knowledge 
of the subject up to date, to discuss contending theories and indi- 
cate the author’s opinion on mooted points, but to refrain from 
speculating upon what was uncertain. This aim was so happily 
realized that the book was at once recognized in all countries as 
the one standard authority on its subject. The development of 
the extensive pantheon was traced from the earliest times through 
all periods of the history till Babylonia and Assyria disappeared, 
and in a series of chapters on the religious literature of the Babylon- 
ians, the reader was given an introduction, by means of transla- 
tions, to the magical texts, the prayers and hymns, the penitential 
psalms, the oracles and omens, the cosmology of the Babylonians, 
the Gilgamesh epic, and to their myths and legends. By means 
of these translations the student was brought into the religious 
atmosphere of these ancient peoples as he could have been in no 
other way. Chapters were also devoted to the Babylonian views 
of life after death, and to the temple and cult in Babylonia. This 
last topic had scarcely been treated systematically by any previous 
writer. 

The book placed Professor Jastrow at once in the front line of 
the world’s Assyriologists. Every part of it was based on a first- 
hand study of the original sources. 

A few years later Professor Jastrow was invited to bring out a 
German edition of this invaluable book. It was to be published 
at Giessen and to appear in “parts”. He began the task and the 
first “‘part’”’ was published in 1902. Between 1898 and 1902 a 
large number of new texts had been published, and, as the years 
went by, the volume of new material increased. ‘True to his 
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scholarly instincts, Professor Jastrow made himself familiar with 
the whole of this as it was published, and incorporated in his book 
such contributions as it made to the knowledge of Babylonian 
and Assyrian religion. The result was that the “parts” multiplied 
in number and continued to appear from 1902 to 1912. The 
volumes increased from one to two, and the second of these was 
double the thickness of an ordinary book. The Religion of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria of 1898 had contained 780 pages; Die Religion 
Babyloniens und Assyriens of 1912 contains more than 1650 pages. 

In the German edition knowledge of every part of the subject 
is advanced, but probably the greatest contribution made by the 
volume was Jastrow’s discovery of the part played by hepato- 
scopy, or divination from the liver, in Babylonian life. That in- 
stinct which prompted him to go in all his work to original sources, 
led him not only to make a prolonged study of the cuneiform divin- 
ation texts, but to accompany this study with the actual examina- 
tion of the livers of sheep, the animal whose liver the Babylonians 
had employed. The result was not only the clearing up of many 
obscure passages in the divination texts, but the opening of a new 
vista in our knowledge of Babylonian customs. The work as a 
whole is monumental. America has had during the last thirty 
years four or five exceptionally productive Assyriologists, but, of 
all the works they have produced there is no other single one that 
compares with this work of Professor Jastrow in range, compre- 
hensiveness, and importance. It will probably be a long time 
before a work treating of these religions will be written that will 
at all compare with this great book. 

A by-product of Professor Jastrow’s magnum opus was his 
Aspects of Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, which 
appeared in 1911. It was Professor Jastrow’s contribution to the 
“American Lectures on the History of Religion’’—a series the in- 
ception of which was due largely to his vision and energy. As 
one who knew its author expected, this book contained a fresh 
treatment of Mesopotamian culture and religion, of the pantheon, 
of Babylonian divination and astrology, of the temple and cult, 
of ethics and the life after death. At the time it was written Jas- 
trow was fresh from his discoveries in divination and so gave an 
enthusiastic and full treatment of this and kindred topics. His 
book is twice the thickness of the other volumes of the series. 
It is a most valuable compendium in English of the heart of the 
greater German work. 
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Professor Jastrow was possessed of a fine sense of humor. It 
kept all his work sane. He had spent much time on the divination 
and astrology of these peoples, but he realized that, except that 
astrology led to a certain degree of astronomical knowledge, the 
Babylonian systems led to no practical result. They were waste 
time. Nevertheless he was able to quote with approval, at the 
end of his chapter on astrology, the remark of Bouché-Leclercq, 
that “it is not a waste of time to find out how other people have 
wasted theirs.” 

Another contribution of Professor Jastrow to the history of 
religion is his Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions, 1914, a volume 
which presents in an enlarged form his Haskell lectures, delivered 
at Oberlin college in 1913. For more than a dozen years before 
its publication a group of German scholars had been claiming not 
only that all Israel’s thought was derived from Babylonia, but that 
all the important persons mentioned in the Old Testament were 
not persons at all, but forms of Babylonian mythical stories. 
Out of the fullness of his knowledge Professor Jastrow presented 
a sane and scholarly comparison of the traditions of the two 
peoples, giving to the Babylonians their due in crediting them, as 
others had done, with furnishing the Hebrews with many of the 
traditions contained in the early chapters of Genesis, but showing 
how independent of Babylonian influence many aspects of Hebrew 
tradition were. His chapters on the “Hebrew and Babylonian 
Sabbath’, ‘‘Views of Life after Death”, and ‘Hebrew and 
Babylonian Ethics”, are most interesting and important. 

Mention must also be made of the masterly sketch of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian Religion contained in Chapters IV and V 
of Professor Jastrow’s Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, and 
that on the same religion in Religions of the Past and Present, edited 
by his colleague, Professor Montgomery. In these sketches his 
vast stores of knowledge and his rare powers of presentation enabled 
him to present masterly sketches, scientific in character, and de- 
lightful to read. 

In the volume last mentioned we have, fortunately, a sketch of 
the rise and characteristics of Mohammedanism, which exhibits 
the same qualities at their very best. This masterly lecture, with 
its analysis of the elements which enter into Islam, its apprecia- 
tion, its criticism, and the clearness and virility of its presentation, 
makes one regret that circumstances did not lead Professor Jastrow 
to write more upon that religion. 
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Lack of space makes it impossible to speak of Professor Jastrow’s 
services to the history of religion rendered in the publication of 
numerous articles in periodicals and encyclopedias. These 
articles were often of great importance. Some of them other men 
would have made into a book. In conclusion, emphasis should be 
laid upon the fact that Professor Jastrow’s service to the science 
of religion was not confined to his own weighty contributions to 
its literature. He rendered an equally great service by organizing 
enterprises which called forth the contributions of others. It 
was he who conceived the idea of a series of handbooks on the 
history of religion, the publication of which was undertaken by 
Ginn & Company, of Boston. Professor Jastrow became editor 
of the series and induced the other scholars to write their books. 
Indirectly, therefore, we owe to him such important works as 
Toy’s Introduction to the History of Religion, Hopkins’ Religions 
of India, Chantepie de la Saussaye’s Religion of the Teutons, and 
Peters’ Religion of the Hebrews—books which have been of inestima- 
ble service to American scholars and have greatly enriched the 
world’s historical literature. It was in this series that Jastrow’s 
own book, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, first appeared. 

In addition to this, the organization of ‘The American Lectures 
on the History of Religions”’ was due to Professor Jastrow’s energy 
and initiative. At a meeting of fifteen persons called to consider 
the subject, held in Philadelphia on December 30th, 1891, it was 
Professor Jastrow who submitted a plan for establishing such a 
lecture course, to be given in different American cities. The 
general scheme was approved, and Professor Jastrow was a member 
of the committee appointed to work out a plan for carrying it 
into effect. This committee reported at a meeting held at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York on February 6th, 1892. Their 
plan was approved and an association was formed to put it into 
operation. Professor Jastrow became secretary of this association 
—an office which he held until his death. As always in 
such organizations, it is the secretary who has the laboring 
oar, and Professor Jastrow was the guiding spirit of the asso- 
ciation. It is to this association, and therefore to Professor Jas- 
trow, that we owe that series of brief, readable, and authoritative 
volumes, in which Brinton’s Religion of Primitive Peoples, Rhys- 
Davids’ History and Literature of Buddhism, Budde’s Religion 
of Israel to the Exile, Cheyne’s Jewish Religion after the Exile, 
Knox’s Religions of Japan, De Groot’s Religion of the Chinese, 
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Bloomfield’s Religion of the Veda, Steindorf’s Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians, Cumont’s Astrology and Religion Among the 
Greeks and Romans, and Hurgronje’s Mohammedanism, have 
appeared. Professor Jastrow’s own contribution to the series 
has already been mentioned. It is a remarkable series; each, 
like the volumes of the series which Professor Jastrow edited, is 
the work of an eminent specialist. The giving of these lectures 
and the publication of the volumes have done much to educate 
American people, and have placed within the reach of all an 
authoritative and readable outline of the great religions of the 
world. . 

The task of speaking of the products of Professor Jastrow’s 
many-sided abilities in other fields falls to others. His work in the 
field of which we have been speaking illustrates one of the finest 
traits of his character—his stimulating influence upon other scholars 
and his generosity in appreciating their work. The eminent men 
who wrote the books mentioned above felt this influence, and the 
humble and obscure worker, however small his contribution, found 
in Professor Jastrow, if his contribution possessed any merit, a 
cheering and encouraging critic and friend. America has had 
but one other scholar (the late Professor C. H. Toy of Harvard) 
whose stimulating influence called forth from others a degree of 
labor at all approaching that which Professor Jastrow elicited. 
Such men stand far above their contemporaries in the scholarly 
influence which they wield. They evoke in others a devotion to 
the search for truth which multiplies many fold the mere labor of 
their own hands. It is one of life’s highest privileges to have 
known them. The world seems poor without them. Their mem- 
ory is a precious treasure. 


PROFESSOR JASTROW AS AN ASSYRIOLOGIST 


ALBERT T. CLAY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


WHILE STUDYING ABROAD, Arabic was looked upon by Jastrow 
as his major subject; however, he paid special attention also to 
Assyriology, and attended lectures under such scholars as De- 
litzsch, Oppert, and Halévy. 

Three years after receiving his degree at Leipzig we find his 
first contribution to Assyriology in a note of several pages which 
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appeared in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie on ‘A passage in the 
Cylinder Inscription of Ashurbanapal’. Two years later, following 
other brief communications, his first conspicuous article appeared 
in the text, translation, and commentary of a fragment of ‘A 
Cylinder of Marduk-shapik-zirim.’ It is to the credit of Jastrow 
that by clever reasoning and on paleographical grounds he placed 
this hitherto unknown king in the Pashe Dynasty, of which only 
four of the eleven kings had up to that time been identified; and 
he actually proposed that he be placed as the founder of the 
dynasty. This was confirmed by an inscription in the Yale 
Collection published thirty years later (Misc. Inscr. p. 49). 

In 1891 he published ‘A Fragment of the Babylonian Dibbarra 
Epic,’ which appeared in the University of Pennsylvania Series in 
Philology, Literature, and Archeology; and a few years later 
‘A New Fragment of the Babylonian Etana Legend’ in the Beitrdge 
zur Assyriologie. Both publications were based upon original 
inscriptions found in private hands. The latter added materially 
to our knowledge of the Etana Legend. In both treatises Jastrow 
showed remarkable scholarly acumen in handling original material. 
It was his good fortune a few years later to find also another 
fragment of the Etana Legend in private hands, both of these 
having come from the Library of Ashurbanapalin Nineveh. This 
was published in Vol. 30 of this JouRNAL. 

Early in his career Jastrow was attracted to the study of the 
religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians. In 1898 he published 
his Religion of Babylonia and Assyria as the second volume in the 
Series of Handbooks on the History of Religions, of which he was 
the editor. It was a very ambitious undertaking owing to the state 
of our knowledge at that time. He fully realized that the knowl- 
edge of the subject was rapidly increasing, and that it was con- 
stantly necessary to change the perspective and readjust views, 
yet he felt there was sufficient reason for sifting the certain from 
the uncertain and for formulating his opinions, and thus preparing 
the way for other works that would follow. It was no small task 
to gather the material, digest and present it. But the work was 
so successfully handled that it remained the chief treatise on the 
subject until it was supplanted by his larger work, Die Religion 
Babyloniens und Assyriens, which appeared in seventeen parts, 
between the years 1903 and 1913. It was first intended that this 
should be a translation of the English work into German, but 
during the process of revising and enlarging it, Jastrow became 
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especially interested in the subject of divination through hepato- 
scopy and astrology, with the resuit that as he devoted himself to 
the study of the many new texts appearing during the time his 
work grew to such proportions that instead of one volume, three, 
comprising over 1700 pages of closely printed text and notes, 
were required to present his contributions on the subject. While 
others had preceded him in the study of Babylonian divina- 
tion, Jastrow’s interpretation of the many new texts, the study of 
the religious rites, practices, and beliefs of other peoples, and his 
wide knowledge of religions in general enabled him to produce a 
work that will be quoted for years to come. By his philological 
work and interpretation of omen texts, hundreds of obscure words 
were discussed, many of which received their explanation for the 
first time. One important discovery after another was made, 
resulting in many contributions being presented in our journals, 
for example, on “The Signs and Names for the Liver in Babylonia,’ 
‘The Liver in Antiquity and the Beginnings of Anatomy,’ etc. 
In this field Jastrow achieved his greatest success, and left his 
name indelibly written upon our knowledge of the subject. 

In 1911 Jastrow published a volume entitled Aspects of Re- 
ligious Belief and Practice in Assyria and Babylonia, being the 
American Lectures on the History of Religion, delivered at different 
institutions. In this work he gives not only a summary, in a 
popular and readable form, of all researches in the field, but he 
took the opportunity to recast certain views on the pantheon and 
the cult, thus making them accord with the new material which 
had been brought to light. There can be little doubt but that his 
new presentation of the pantheon in this work is a distinct advance 
upon all previous attempts. He also attempted to distinguish be- 
tween what he called the popular religion and the artificial form 
given to it in the official cult by the priests, in their efforts to bring 
the beliefs into accordance with their theological speculations. 
This work is the best compendium at present on the subject. 

In 1915 Jastrow published a much needed work on The Civiliza- 
tion of Babylonia and Assyria. This is a survey of the entire field 
on a much larger scale than had hitherto been attempted in’ 
English. In it he gives the results of the activities of explorers, 
decipherers, and investigators in this field of research. It is also 
a compendium on the customs and manners, the religion, law, 
commerce, art, architecture, and literature of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. In this work he has admirably selected what was 
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most important for a general view, and also what was most char- 
acteristic, and has grouped his material in a very satisfactory form. 

His study of some of the legends for his history of the Baby- 
lonian religion was, at the time, an advance upon previous efforts, 
particularly that of the Gilgamesh Epic. The acquisition of two 
tablets of an earlier version of this epic by the Pennsylvania and 
the Yale Collections naturally aroused his interest, resulting in 
one of his latest contributions to Assyriology, entitled An Old 
Babylonian Version of the Gilgamesh Epic, published in 1920, in 
the preparation of which the present writer, as joint author, took 
a minor part. In the study of these two texts Jastrow’s critical 
faculties enabled him to advance materially the interpretation 
of the epic as well as its analysis into its component parts. 

His last contribution to Assyriology was his article on ‘An 
Assyrian Law Code,’ which appeared in Part I of this volume of 
the JOURNAL (pages 1 to 59). It was the first translation which 
appeared of two large texts from tablets discovered at the site of 
ancient Assur, and published by Schroeder. 

The extent of Jastrow’s work in Assyriology cannot be appre- 
ciated by a glance at his bibliography under that subject, for 
many of his contributions, listed under other subjects, are based 
more or less upon his investigations in that field. 

Jastrow’s erudition, his wide horizon, and his experience in the 
critical analysis of ancient documents, enabled him to leave the 
beaten path with its conventional views, and discuss legends, epics, 
and other texts independently. His excellent preparation gave 
him a view-point that few enjoyed; and his efforts resulted not 
only in contributions which are remarkably suggestive, but which 
are full of discoveries and conclusions, many of which will stand 
the test of time. Especially -in the subject of the religion of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, Jastrow made himself without 
doubt the leading authority in the world. 
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SHALMANESER III AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
ASSYRIAN POWER 


A. T. OLMSTEAD 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


WHEN SHALMANESER III ascended the throne of his father in 
860, he was no longer a young man, for the reign of Ashur-nasir- 
apal had lasted no less than twenty-five years, and he himself 
owned a son old enough to accompany him on distant campaigns 
two years later. His first step was to make a clean sweep of his 
father’s officials, who were replaced with others nearer his own 
age. Ashur-bel-ukin was appointed turtanu; Ashur-bana-usur 
became the chief musician; Abu-ina-ekalli-lilbur, whose name, 
‘May the father grow old in the palace,’ indicated a hereditary 
position, very appropriately was chosen chamberlain of the palace. 
Not one of the men who surrounded the person of the king or ruled 
in the provinces had previously held office high enough to be 
entered in the eponym lists.! 

Thanks to the efforts of Ashur-nasir-apal, the foreign situation 
was by no means threatening, though it offered encouraging oppor- 
tunities for war if the new king cherished such ambitions. During 
the entire quarter-century, Assyria had enjoyed a peace with 
Babylonia which had never been formally broken, even when 





1 This article continues previous studies in the earlier history of Assyria in 
AJSL 36. 125 ff.; JAOS 37. 169 ff.; 38. 209 ff. The chief sources are the 
royal inscriptions, best published in N. Rasmussen, Salmanasser den II’s 
Indskriften, 1907; for criticism of the sources and further bibliography, cf. 
Olmstead, Historiography, 21 ff. Added material is found in the Assyrian 
Chronicle, last publication, Olmstead, JAOS 34. 344 ff. Most valuable are 
the Balawat Gate reliefs, Pinches, The Bronze Ornaments of the Palace Gates 
of Balawat, 1880; King, Bronze Reliefs from the Gates of Shalmaneser, 1915; 
cf. for discussion, Billerbeck, BA 6. 1 ff. The Babylonian expeditions are dis- 
cussed in AJSL 37. 217 ff. The provincial development is investigated J AOS 
34. 344 ff.; Amer. Political Science Rev. 12. 69 ff. Lack of space prevents dis- 
cussion of the scanty cultural data, of the rise of the Haldian kingdom, and 
of the earlier Hebrew history. A map of the northeast frontier is given at 
the close of this article; four others will be found JAOS 38. 260 ff. My 
colleagues of the Cornell Expedition, Professor J. E. Wrench of the University 
of Missouri, and Dr. B. B. Charles of Philadelphia, have drawn my attention 
to added topographical data found in Arabic, Syriac, Armenian, and Byzan- 
tine Greek, but all have been verified. 
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Nabu-apal-iddina violated his neutrality by sending troops to the 
support of the Assyrian rebels in the middle Euphrates valley. 
Neither on the east, where the restless Median tribes were just 
beginning to appear on the Assyrian horizon, nor on the west, 
where the Aramaean invasion for the moment had been checked, 
was immediate danger to be apprehended. Syria offered much 
valuable booty, but it was too disunited and too distant for any 
fear on the part of Assyria. On the north alone was there cause 
for concern. Urartu, or, to use the term preferred by the natives 
themselves, Haldia, was developing a formidable power behind 
the protection of the Armenian mountains, and had already 
forced a reluctant notice from the scribes of Ashur-nasir-apal. 
Indeed, the last recorded campaign of the reign had been necessi- 
tated by the intrigues of that state, and the failure of the official 
historians to mention the part played by Urartu was simply con- 
fession of failure to win back the lost laurels. 

Nor did his son dare a direct attack on Haldia at first. In the 
very beginning of his accession year, for he had been enthroned 
early, Shalmaneser collected his foot-soldiers and his chariots and 
entered the defiles of Simesi land, the rough Tiyari region where 
almost to our own day the Christian mountaineers have preserved 
a hardly-won independence. No opposition had been previously 
encountered, mute evidence that the wars of his father on this 
frontier had not been without result, that the country to the 
immediate northeast of Nineveh now recognized the Assyrian 
overlordship. The first acquisition of the reign was Aridi, the 
fortress of Ninni, commanding the valley of the Upper Zab.’ 
The scene of plunder, the pillar of heads, the burning alive of 
youths and maidens, indicated that the new king was to be no 
less harsh in dealing with rebels than his terrible father. In con- 
sequence, all the chiefs from whom Ashur-nasir-apal had exacted 
tribute, Hargians, Harmasians, Simesians, Simerians, Sirishians, 
and Ulmanians, appeared before his son.* 

Climbing out of the Zab valley, Shalmaneser descended into 
Hubushkia‘ by a mountain pass and over hills which reached to 





2 Aridi is probably Julamerik. 

3 Mon. I. 14 ff.—The chronological difficulties as to separation of the first 
two years disappear if we use only the earliest source, the Monolith, and take 
the ‘in the beginning of my reign in my first year’ as lumping together the 
first two years, the date Airu XIII marking the dividing line. 

‘ Hubushkia is Sert according to the Sargon tablet, 307, Thureau-Dangin, 
Huitieéme Campagne de Sargon, xi. The route was then by the pass back of 
Julamerik and down the Bohtan Su. 
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heaven like the point of an iron dagger, where a passage for the 
chariots could be made only with much labor on the part of the 
pioneers. The capital of the same name was soon a smoking ruin, 
and its Nairi prince, Kakia, after a struggle in the mountains, 
begged the royal pardon. The Haldian frontier was reached at 
Sugania, a tiny fortress perched upon a high rock at the junction 
of two small affluents of the Upper Tigris. Around the arched 
bridge it commanded, the Assyrians constructed a circular camp 
with a gate at either exit of the road.5 The king set forth in his 
chariots, attended by others in which were carried the standards. 
Arrived at the doomed city, he dismounted, and, still surrounded 
by his body guards, shot his arrows against the fortress. The 
main attack was launched by the archers, but sappers, protected 
by long leather robes, were employed to loosen the stones in the 
walls, and other soldiers attempted an assault with ladders. The 
natives resisted with bow and spear until the houses were fired, 
when they abandoned the struggle. Opposite the town, a pillar of 
heads was erected, and the survivors, naked save for the peculiar 
‘liberty caps’ and up-tilted shoes, their necks bound in a yoke to 
a long rope and their hands tied behind their backs, were dragged 
before the official who stood, club of office in hand, to receive them. 

Operations recommenced with a skirmish in the open. Opposed 
were the little Haldians, clad in short robes or entirely naked, 
armed with long or short lances, and defended by the short round 
shield and greaves. In their formation, pairs of archers and 
shield-bearing lancers, they had followed Assyrian custom. Four- 
teen of the surrounding villages went up in smoke, the men were 
impaled on stakes set in the wall, the severed heads were hung in 
the gates. The invaders cut down the palm trees, surprisingly 
far north until we remember that today they still flourish fruitless 
on the warm shores of Lake Van, and captive horses recall to our 
minds the fact that Armenia has always been famous for the 
fineness of its breed. The strangest trophy was a rough platform 
on wheels, so ponderous that eleven men were needed to pull it 
along by means of ropes over their shoulders. On it was a huge 
grain jar, no less than eight feet high, held in place by a man 
mounted beside it, and guarded by poles in the hands of the three 





5 Sugania cannot be Shokh, the Kurdish name of Tauk, Layard, Nineveh 
and Babylon, 420, as Billerbeck, BA 6. 8, since Hubushkia is now known 
to be Sert. The troops may have gone, not via Bitlis, but by the valley to 
the east where Sakh and Sakh Dagh may represent Sugania. 
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men behind. In camp, the grain was ground, the dough mixed 
on the floor, and the bread baked in the round mud oven. The 
eunuch camp-prefect made frequent trips in his chariot to oversee 
the collection of the booty, which was packed in camp under his 
business-like direction. 

The army descended to a plain for its next encampment, a 
rectangular walled enclosure, studded with battlemented towers 
within whose protection, in one corner, stood the royal tent. 
Quitting this place, the army pushed on over mountains so steep 
and by roads so execrable that it was necessary for the attendants 
to drag the chariot horses up the slopes by main force. Without 
encountering further resistance, Shalmaneser reached Lake Van at 
a village where the mountains ranged about the curving shore. 
The procession to the water’s edge was formed, first the two royal 
standards, then the monarch on foot, his high officials, the musi- 
cians playing on harps, finally the bulls and rams destined for the 
sacrifice. The royal effigy had been carved on a low cliff over- 
hanging the water, where Shalmaneser appeared as he was wont 
to be seen on state occasions, richly robed and with scepter and 
tiara, but unarmed, in token of the peaceful character of his mis- 
sion. The standards were set up, with a tall candlestick by their 
side, the king assumed an attitude of adoration, two bulls and four 
rams were slaughtered and presented on the three-legged altar 
before the stele, the libations were set forth in a jar on an ox-footed 
support. Portions of the slain animals were thrown by the soldiers 
into the lake to be consumed by the fish, turtles, and wild swine 
that swarmed the shore or the waters. 

The raid had caused much damage to a corner of Haldia, but it 
was only a corner, and Arame, the Haldian king, had not even 
been engaged.6 Winter was approaching and the passes would 
soon be closed; Shalmaneser, therefore, decided to return, and by 
the same route. On his way, Asau of Gilzan brought in his gifts, 
the horses, cattle, and sheep we have come to expect, and with 
them two humped camels of the Bactrian breed.’ The winter 
months were utilized by Shalmaneser in securing recognition of 
his suzerainty in Babylonia. Nabu-apal-iddina made a formal 
alliance which brought him under Assyrian control as surely as 





6 Arame is the traditional king of Armenia, Aram according to Moses of 
Chorene, 1. 13 f.; cf. Rawlinson, JRAS (OS) 12. 446 n.1. 

7 Account based primarily on the Balawat sculptures, eked out by the 
Monolith and by the topographical data. 
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any ‘ally’ of Rome; the gods acknowledged his direct rule when 
he sacrificed to Marduk and Nabu in Babylon and Borsippa.*® 

The Armenian campaign had been a mere reconnaissance in 
force, but it had indicated with sufficient clearness that it would 
be no easy matter to develop successes on this frontier, and it had 
suggested that the material returns might not pay the expenses 
of equipping an army. If plunder were desired, Syria always lay 
open to attack, and it was in this direction that the next offensive 
was planned. Lucky and unlucky days played a large part in 
Assyrian life; we realize the difference from the modern concep- 
tion when we find the army leaving Nineveh on the thirteenth of 
Airu, the beginning of May. Hasamu and Dihnunu were traversed, 
and the boundary of Bit Adini was reached at Lalate, whose inhab- 
itants thought only of flight to the hills. A battle was contested 
under the walls of Kiraqa, and Ahuni, the new master of Adini, 
was forced to take refuge behind its fortifications. Resistance still 
continued and the Assyrian troops were in danger of attack from 
the rear. They did succeed in securing possession of the Aramaic 
settlement of Bur Marna, the ‘Spring of our Lord,’ and when the 
pillar of heads was set up, the threat was sufficient to bring in the 
contributions of Habini of Til Abni and of Gauni of Sarugi, whose 
name is connected with the Hebrew patriarch Serug.° 

Rafts laid on inflated skins carried the Assyrians across the 
Euphrates to Qummuh, the tribute of Qataz-ilu was received as in 
867, Pagarhubuni submitted,!® the domains of Adini were left 
behind, and the cities of Gurgum were reached in the plain about 
Margqasi, the modern Marash." Shalmaneser was gratified by the 
gifts handed over by Mutallu, which included his daughter and 





® MDOG 28. 24 f. places the offerings before the account of the Anu-Adad 
temple and is dated in the month Muhur ilani, day five, year one of my royalty, 
that is, 859. The alliance, Synchr. Hist. 

® Hasamu, the Hasame of the Harran Census, is Hossiwe, on the west end 
of Jebel Abd el Aziz, Kraeling, Aram and Israel, 59, n. 2. Schiffer, Aramder, 
64, on the basis of the Harran Census, restored Saru... as Sarugi, the well- 
known Serj of later times. Kiraqa is restored by Rasmussen, ad loc. The 
country of Giri Adad is missing, but Sayce, RP? 4. 59, rightly restored Ashsha 
on the basis of Ashur nasir apal, Ann. 3. 94, where he is called Giri Dadi. 

10 Here written Pakarruhbuni, identified by Streck, ZDMG 1908, 765 n. 2, 
with the land Paqaiahubi written on a bone ring, Lehmann-Haupt, Materialien, 
83. It must be near Samosata, as the Diarbekir-Samsat-Marash road was 
evidently taken. 

1 Cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 95. 
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her dowry. When he turned southwest, he found his way blocked 
by a coalition of all the more important North Syrian chiefs which 
had come together at Lutibu. Ahuni of Adini, Sangara of Car- 
chemish, Sapalulme of Hattina,” and Haianu of Samal were the 
leaders. The last country had already been known to the Egyp- 
tians as Samalua, and its present ruler, Haya, had been preceded 
by an unnamed father and a grandfather Gabbar." The conflict 
resulted in a tactical victory for the Assyrians, but the allies suc- 
ceeded in preventing the siege of Samal and Shalmaneser had to 
console himself for the loss of its spoil with the barren honor of 
erecting a stele under the Amanus at the source of the Saluara 
River." 

The way was open to the south. The Assyrian forces crossed 
the Orontes and appeared before the Hattinian fortress of Alisir, 
not far from where in time to come was the site of the mighty city 
of Antioch. Again the allies blocked the way, aided now by Kate 
of Que or Cilicia, by Pihirim of Hiluka, the name whence came 
our Cilicia, though at this time it was north of the Gates, and by 
Bur Anata of Iasbuqa,!” an Aramaean as his name compounded 
with the goddess Anath shows. Again the allies went down to 
defeat and Bur Anata fell into the hands of the conquerors, but 
once more the victory was followed by no important results and 
Shalmaneser was forced to content himself with tribute from the 
‘kings of the sea coast.’ 

The quadrangular camp with overhanging towers was pitched 
on the seashore, and the king took his stand before it under an 





2 In JAOS 38. 247, I doubted the correctness of the reading Hattina for 
the more usual Patina. The spelling in the Boghaz K6i document, Ha-at-ti- 
ni-wi-na, Forrer, SB Berl. Akad., 1919, 1032, proves that I was too conserva- 
tive. 

13 List of Thothmes III, 314; Tomkins, TSBA 9. 251; H. 633; the native 
record, von Luschan, Mitth. Or. Sammlungen, 14. 375; Littmann, SB Berl. 
Akad., 1911, 976; Samali was taken in 728 by Muawiya, Tabari in Brooks, 
JHS 18. 199; it was a part of the Syrian Thaghr and was taken by Harun al 
Rashid in 780, see al Baladhuri, 170; Yaqut, s. v. ‘Damalu (colloquial SamAlu),’ 
Hitti, Origins of the Islamic State, 263, but the Assyrian, as so often, proves 
the pointing of the Arabic. 

44 For the Saluara River, cf. Sachau, SB Berl. Akad., 1892, 329 ff. 

18 Amiaud-Scheil, ad loc., read Alimush. 

16 So restored by Rasmussen on the basis of Obl. 132, as against Harper, 
ad loc., who reads Kateshu. 

17 Schiffer, Aramder, 89 n. 2, compares the Ishbak of Gen. 25.2. Add also 
Adathe .. . . taian? 
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umbrella, surrounded by his guards and attendants, the most 
important of whom were the three turtanus who faced him. The 
master of ceremonies, turning backward, beckoned for the ambas- 
sadors to approach. The two representatives of Tyre and Sidon, 
accompanied by their sons, thereupon advanced, their hands 
raised in adoration. Their beards were pointed, their double robes 
were long and clinging, their turbans were wound with ribbons 
which fell to their necks, their shoes were upturned. Behind them 
came the tribute bearers, some with trays filled with oriental sweet- 
meats, others with boxes on their padded shoulders or huge 
caldrons carried like caps on their heads. The last of the proces- 
sion stood in the water to unload their boat, for it was too shallow 
to permit reaching the land. The boats were long, narrow craft, 
each with two men, who steered and rowed, or rather poled them 
along, by oars without oarlocks. Ropes attached to the upstand- 
ing heads of camels at the high prows and sterns held them fast 
to the shore. They were piled high with bales, dark blue wool, 
wool, lapis lazuli, shamu, ingots of gold, silver, lead, and copper. 
Cloth was carried on poles suspended from men’s shoulders, and 
one ‘great jar required special attention as it was handed from the 
boat to the shore. Whole trees and beams of cedar, in themselves 
sufficient to repay the Assyrians for the long trip, were brought 
down and piled up. Across the water could be seen a rocky islet, 
which bore a town with high battlemented walls and possessed 
two gates. From it came forth, their hands laden with gifts, the 
chief and his wife, her skirt tucked up, her hair flowing.'* 

A second stele was set up at Atalur, on a cliff by the seashore, 
where one day Antioch’s seaport, Seleucia, was to be located, and 
where the king’s predecessor, Ashur-rabi, had already left a 
memorial of his presence.!® The return journey was equally 
prosperous. The Hattinians, clad in short girdled tunics and pro- 
tected only by round helmets and neck-pieces, were easily defeated 
in detail. The Assyrian soldiers seized them by the hair, stabbed 





18 Schlumberger fragments, Lenormant, Gazette Arch., 4, pl. 22 ff. 

19 Obl. gives Lallar as the name of the mountain and this has regularly been 
quoted as if it had as good or better authority than Atalur. Our study, 
Historiography, 26 f., showing the inaccuracy of the Obl. for this earlier period, 
should forever banish Lallar from topographical discussions. The form Atalur 
is further confirmed by Mt. Atilur, following Libnanu (Lebanon), II R 51, 1. 
It cannot possibly be in the Alexandretta region (Billerbeck, BA 6. 79 f.), 
as a glance at the route placed on the map will show. 
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them, and decorated their chariots with the severed heads. Several 
of the Hattinian towns, Taia, Nulia, Butamu, fell into the Assyrian 
hands. Hazazu was a good-sized fort on a low artificial mound 
which witnessed to the respectable antiquity that already lay 
behind it. When the troops in heavy armor began the escalade 
and the town was already on fire, the townspeople could not resist. 
The king received his prisoners under a canopy held by his servants 
and placed before the round camp. Great was the contrast 
between the richly-clad Assyrian officials who introduced them 
and the long line of captives, some without a stitch of clothing, 
their necks in a rope and their hands tied behind them, the women 
with their hair hanging down their backs and clothed in gowns 
which reached only to elbows and ankles. Tribute from another 
Arame, the king of Gusi, closed the year.?° 

The eponym office was assumed by the king himself in 858. 
Nineveh was again left on the lucky thirteenth of Airu. Accom- 
panied by the crown prince, he hastened by the direct road to Til 
Barsip, the capital of Bit Adini, which commanded one of the 
most important fords of the Euphrates, where to this day the 
islands show in summer and a ferry crosses. The city was large 
as such cities went, the ramparts on the land side were strong, a 
quay cut tothe river through the conglomerate testified to conimerce 
by water, and the character of the people was indicated by the 
expected Hittite sculpture in basalt.*! Leaving the capital to 
be reduced in a later campaign, Shalmaneser crossed the stream 





20 Mon. I. 29 ff.; for Hazazu, cf. JAOS 38. 248 n. 67; F. J. Arne, L’ Anthropolo- 
gie, 20. 24, found seeming traces of palaeolithic remains at Tell Aziz. Taia is the 
Tae of Tiglath Pileser IV, Ann. 144, the modern Kefr Tai, not far from Aleppo, 
Tomkins, Bab. Or. Rec., 3.6. Nulia may be Niara, Ptol. 5. 14, 10; Hartmann, 
ZA 14.339. The sea is that of Antioch, Winckler, Forsch. 1. 104. Butamu is 
the Badaima of Yaqut, s.v., in the Azaz district, ‘its mention being in the tradi- 
tion of Adam,’ that is, it was believed to have had an early origin. For Gusi, 
note that Heraclius sent his brother Theodore against the Arabs, and they 
came to Gusit, a village near Antioch, where there was a stylite named Simeon, 
and here they were defeated by the enemy, Michael Syr., trans. Dulaurier, 
JA 43, 13. 321. 

2 For Til Barsip, the present Tell Ahmar, ef. Thompson, PSBA 34. 66 ff.; 
Hogarth, Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life, 173 ff.; Liverpool Annals, 2, 177; 
Bell, Amurath, 28 ff.; Sayce, PSBA 33. 174, identifies it with a Greek 
Barsampse which I do not recognize. 


23 JAOS 41 
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in full flood and collected the plunder of six of the Adini cities.” 
While the monarch remained in his camp with his eunuchs, the 
crown prince led his troops against Dabigu, a double-walled city 
with battlemented outworks in the plain, and defended against 
assaults by ladders or through mines by archers armed with short 
swords. In the siege of Til Bashere, the king seated himself 
under a canopy erected between the camp and the beleaguered 
city, that he might watch the operation of a new contrivance, a 
ram on six wheels, directed by a man in a sort of cupola on the top, 
which was attacking the tower guarding the lone gate in the long 
wall. The defenders dropped stones upon it, but in vain; the city 
on the low mound which gave so commanding a position to the 
crusading Turbessel was taken, and the inhabitants deprived of 
hands and feet and impaled about the walls, above which pro- 
jected the gable of the palace of ‘Hittite fashion’ so popular among 
the Assyrians a century later. The citizens of the upper town, 
bearded men wearing liberty caps, with long double robes open 
at the side and pointed shoes, were led with ropes about their 
necks; the matrons, their hair below the waist and bare-legged, 
followed meekly, and dromedaries and mules brought out the 
couches and other furniture which were considered worthy of 
removal. The whole convoy was under the direction of the crown 
prince, whose uncertain stand in his chariot was made easier by 
the protecting arm of his attendant. His presence was also indi- 
cated by the smaller tent at the side of the larger one occupied 
by his father and by the double guard which watched the camp.” 





22 The other four are .. . .a(?)ga; Tagi, the Tuka of Tiglath Pileser IV; 
Surunu, the Saruna of the same, Rost, Tiglat-Pileser, 85, possibly Sauron 
east of Niara, more probably Sarin northwest of Tell Basher; if the next 
is read as naturally, Paripa, it may with Sachau, ZA 12. 48, be identified with 
Paphara, Ptol. 5. 14, 10; if Patalpa, with Schiffer, Aramder, 64, it might be 
connected with Tulupa, six miles from Turbessel (Tell Basher), William of 
Tyre, 17. 17. 

23 Dabigu is the modern Dabiq, Sachau, ZA 12. 48. The caliph Sulémin 
followed the custom of his family in making it his headquarters during attacks 
on Massgiga, died here in 717 A. D., and was buried in the tell called Tell 
Suléman, Yaqut, s. v. In 778, Uthman made Dabekon his base against Ger- 
manicia-Marash, Theoph., 421, ef. 431. 

24 The same curious refusal to accept a reading which might connect with 
an important later site which has been manifested in the case of Anat and 
Bagdadu, is seen in Til Bashere. Sayce, RP? 4. 62 n. 1, cf. Hiising, OLZ 1. 360, 
had already made the identification, but Peiser, KB 1. 160, after correctly 
transliterating in his text, in his translation follows Delitzsch, Paradies, 264, 
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Changing his direction, Shalmaneser fell upon the territories 
of Carchemish. The capture of Sazabe* brought the coalition to 
terms, and the narrative for the remainder of the year is made 
up of the list of tribute furnished by the various princes. That the 
numbers have grown in the process of transmission is to be expected, 
but in spite of this, we are given a valuable insight into the eco- 
nomic life of North Syria. The ruler of Hattina or Unqi brought 
three talents of gold, a hundred of silver, three hundred of copper, 
the same of iron, a thousand articles of that metal, a thousand 
dresses and cloaks, twenty talents of purple, five hundred cattle, 
and five thousand sheep. For its collection, it was necessary to 
penetrate the great swamp of Ungi, access to which could be gained 
only by flat-bottomed boats that could pass anywhere in the 
shallows. Two men, their long hair bound with fillets and their 
clothes as abbreviated as might be expected of an aquatic folk, 
rowed and steered them by oars hung in thongs, while the wild 
ducks flew before them. Shalmaneser did not trust himself to 





with Mabashere. Hogarth, Accidents, 165, reports the find of many Hittite 
cylinders and other small objects, but wrongly calls it Pitru. It is referred 
to by Matthew of Edessa, 1. 5. Tell Bashir was a fortified gal‘a and an exten- 
sive kara, inhabited by Armenian Christians, with outlying settlements and 
markets, well cultivated and peopled, Yaqut, s.v. Its greatest claim to fame 
is that, as Turbessel, it was the capital of the famous Crusader, Jocelyn of 
Courtenay, Rey, Colonies franques, 322. Gregory the Priest, the Armenian 
historian, Rec. Hist. Crois., Hist. Arm. 1. 162 ff., tells us that Masud, after 
the capture of Marash, invaded the territory of Thil Avedeatz, now called 
Thipashar, in 1149; the next year he unsuccessfully attacked it; two years 
later it surrendered to the son of Zangi, lord of Aleppo, though the inhabitants 
were allowed to withdraw to Antioch. Dr. B. B. Charles, who visited it in the 
spring of 1908, writes as follows: ‘The mound lies in the rolling plains five 
hours southeast of Aintab, and is the most impressive object in the whole 
region. It is long and narrow, about a hundred feet high, and is surrounded 
by a low ellipse of mound formation which marks the line of an early wall, 
with gateway at east and west. Just beyond the west gate is the ziaret of 
Qara Baba, ‘Black Father.’’ Well-squared blocks of basalt and red pottery 
may indicate Hittite occupation. The mound is called Seraser or Seleser 
Hissir, which may be a Kurdish twisting of Sary Hissir, Yellow Castle, or 
it may even be a corruption of Jocelyn.’ Curiously enough, in 1837, its name 
was Qyzyl Hissar, ‘Red Castle,’ Poujoulat, Voyage, 1. 438. Sayce, RP? 1. 109, 
followed by Kraeling, Aram and Israel, 20, is incorrect in connecting the Bishri 
of Tiglath Pileser I with Tell Basher. 

% Sazabe may be the Shadbo of the Syriac Mar Mu‘ain legend, Delitzsch, 
Paradies, 268, and the Sesben of Thutmose III, 248, Tomkins, TSBA, 9. 245, 
Sayce, PSBA 33. 175. 
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such uncertain protection, but contented himself with a position 
on the shore across the water from where, on a low mound in the 
midst of the swamp, stood the capital, a double-gated fortress with 
battlemented walls. Under the parasol which the damp heat 
demanded, he received the Hattinian monarch, aping the Assyrian 
with his long fringed robe and shawl. With him were his nobles, 
with long hair on head and face, long robes carefully draped, and 
the inevitable Hittite upturned shoes. Among them was to be 
observed a man with a strongly negroid face, mute witness to race 
mixture. The plundering was thorough, and the attendants car- 
ried off their goods in baskets and sacks, skins filled with wine, 
trays heaped with valuables, tusks of elephants. From a smaller 
castle, also on a mound in the water, came other suppliants, bear- 
ing the same gifts, but with different dress, short robes which 
exposed their bare limbs, and the regulation shoes, Aramaeans 
who had forced themselves in by the side of their Hittite neighbors. 
A third castle in the swamps furnished additional gifts of horses 
and cattle, the latter to this day driven in huge herds along the 
watery ways. One of these Aramaeans trudged along, on his back 
a huge wine jar which was destined to be placed later on a tripod 
by the table under the tent which Shalmaneser had caused to be 
pitched some distance back from the shore. The tragedy behind 
the curt statement of the annals, ‘his daughter with her rich dowry 
I received,’ is sensed in the half-grown Hittite maiden, her hair 
barely reaching to her neck, who stretched out her hands in vain 
supplication to the relentless conqueror who had determined to 
immure her in his harem.” 

Sangara was not so rich as the king of Hattina, for the commer- 





26 References in Egyptian records and in the Amarna letters are to Coele- 
Syria, not to Unqi. The earliest certain reference is in 832 where the Assyr. 
Chron. uses it while the Obelisk has Hattina. Tiglath Pileser IV regularly 
uses Unqi, Ann. 92, 145.; ‘Amq occurs in the native Zakar inscription. It 
was known to the Greeks as Amykes Pedion, Polyb. 5. 59, 10; and Amyke, 
Malalas, 1. 257. The form ‘Umaga is said to occur in Syrian Martyrologies, 
The Romans from Marash sustained a defeat here in 694, Baladhuri, 189, cf. 
Brooks, JHS 18. 207, cf. 189. As a kira, first of Antioch and then of Aleppo, 
it was the source of most of the grain which supplied the former city, Yaqut, 
s.v. In 1272, it was ravaged by the Mongols, the expedition of Lajin passed 
through it in 1298, in 1381 it was the scene of a decisive defeat of the Arabs 
from Aleppo by the Turkumans, Weil, Gesch., 4. 73, 211, 539. Amaiq was 
occupied by John Comnenas in 1136, Chron. L. Arm., Rec. Hist. Crois., Hist. 
Arm., 1. 616. 
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cial predominance of North Syria was yet to be gained by Car- 
chemish. His gifts were but three talents of gold, seventy of silver, 
thirty of copper, a hundred of iron, twenty of purple, five hundred 
weapons, five hundred cattle, and five thousand sheep, horses, 
buffaloes, and goats, but he made up the account by presenting 
a hundred noble maidens, whom the scribe cynically lists between 
the weapons and the cattle. Four of Sangara’s castles, all located 
along the banks of the Euphrates, on low mounds and without 
the usual overhanging platforms, were forced to disgorge. The 
citizens, headed by Sangara himself and his two beardless sons, 
were not unattractive; profiles less sharp than those of the Assyr- 
ians, noses straight, short hair and beards. The common sort 
had retained their ancestral garb, the conical twisted turbans, 
the long double rebes, the upturned shoes, but Assyrian fashions 
had conquered the nobility, who wore the long single robe and the 
coat with plain sleeves which characterized the victors. Haianu 
of Samal offered ten talents of silver, ninety of copper, thirty of 
iron, threé hundred articles of clothing, the same number of cattle, 
and ten times that number of sheep, two hundred cedar beams, 
two homers of cedar BE, as well as his daughter. 

Whatever we may think of these indemnities, the direct result 
if not the direct incentive of the expedition, and however exag- 
gerated these statistics may be, we have no reason to doubt the 
amount of the yearly assessments, for their very modesty is the 
best proof of their authenticity. Hattina gave a talent of silver, 
two of purple, a hundred cedar beams; Samal gave ten manas of 
gold, a hundred cedar beams, and a homer of cedar BE; Agusi 
gave ten manas of gold, six talents of silver, five hundred cattle, 
and five thousand sheep; Carchemish provided but a mana of 
gold, a talent of silver, and two of purple; Qummuh furnished 
twenty manas of silver and three hundred beams. 

The interest of this passage is great. For the first time, we are 
afforded, not statistics of booty taken in raids, but a formal 
tribute list. Noteworthy is the disproportion between the indem- 
nity demanded from those who resisted or rebelled and the annual 
tribute which was barely one percent of the other. It paid to 
submit.?7 

Ahuni of Adini was not one of those who preferred an inexpen- 
sive submission, for in the very next year, 857, Shalmaneser was 





27 For fuller discussion, cf. Olmstead, Amer. Political Science Review, 12. 
69 ff. 
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again called to the west. Inspired by the growing power of 
Haldia, Ahuni broke his pledges and led the whole of his army 
against the Assyrian border. The Monolith, erected four years 
later, describes in detail the manner in which Shalmaneser marched 
forth at the head of his troops for the third time on the same lucky 
thirteenth, the thirteenth of July; the contemporary record, set 
up in Til Barsip itself immediately after its occupation, admits that 
the operation was entrusted to his general. It was this general 
who drew nigh to the mountain which the enemy had chosen as 
a battle ground, who blew like the fierce windstorm that breaketh 
the trees, let fly his troops like a hawk against his opponents, 
and drove Ahuni like a thief out of the camp, so that the king 
might despoil his royal treasures. The name was changed to 
Kar Shulmanasharidu in honor of the sovereign whose fort it 
became. Two mighty lions of basalt, inscribed with a record of 
the conquest, were placed in the southeast gate, while inside the 
walls was a stele in basalt where Shalmaneser was to be seen 
addressing the rival prince with his conical cap.** The other 
occupied cities were given similar Assyrian names. Chief among 
them was Pitru on the Sagura river, known to readers of the 
Bible as Pethor, the home of Balaam, which had its name changed 
to Ashur-utir-asbat,?? and Mutkinu on the opposite shore, where 
Tiglath Pileser had settled colonists, only to have them ousted 
by the Aramaeans in the days of Ashur-rabi.*° Bit Adini was not 
completely Assyrianized, for a century later Amos saw the cutting- 
off of the scepter-bearer of Beth Eden still in the future, and its 
captivity was remembered as late as the days of Sennacherib 
(Amos 1.5; 2 Kings 19. 12). 

The season was still early and a far-reaching plan of operations 
had been worked out, with intent to punish the Armenian prince 
who dared contest the control of the Euphrates crossing. Turning 
back from the river, the Assyrians filed along the slopes of the 





28 Thompson, PSBA 34. 66 ff.; Hogarth, Accidents, op. p. 175; Bell, 
Amurath, 28 ff. 

29 That Pitru is the Pethor in Aram Naharaim of Numb. 22. 5; Deut. 23. 5, 
has been accepted since the earliest days of Assyrian study. It is the Pedru 
of Thothmes III, Miiller, Asien, 291. Sayce, PSBA 33. 177, locates it at 
Seresat. The Sagura is the Sajiir, Delitzsch, Paradies, 183. The other cities 
were Aligu (Asbat la kunu); Nappigi (Lita Ashur); Ruguliti (Qibit Ashur); 
Shaguqa, the Shaqiq Dabbin, a small fort near Antioch, Yaqut, s. v. 

30 JAOS 37. 180; 38. 211. 
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huge Sumu mountain down into Bit Zamani, and thence through 
the wild mountain paths of Namdanu and Merhisu to Enzite in 
Ishua. At the source of the Tigris, at Saluria and under Mount 
Kireqi, amidst the most savage of scenery and among tribes as 
wild today as they were when their ancestors resisted the march of 
Assyrian armies, the full-grown West Tigris emerges in a gorge 
whose walls had already been adorned with the sculptures of the 
first Tiglath Pileser. At this time, Shalmaneser carved the first 
of the reliefs which were to commemorate his visit to so astound- 
ing a spot.*! 





31 The Tigris Grotto was visited by the Cornell Expedition, but there is 
little to add to the excellent account of Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien, 1. 430 ff.; 
Verh. Berl. Anthr. Ges., 1901, 226 ff.; Belck, Ztf. f. Ethnologie, 1899, 248 ff. 
The question of identifications has not been so successfully handled. The 
modern name is undoubtedly Belqalén, as we established by repeated question- 
ing, but this is as undoubtedly a Kurdish corruption of Dhi’l Qarnain, for in 
the days of Yaqut, s. v., Dijle, the castle above ‘Ain Dijle, was known as Hisn 
Dhi’l Qarnain, ‘Alexander’s Castle.’ Dhi’l Qarnain, belonging to Amida, was 
conquered by Lyad in 639, Waqidi, quoted Tomaschek, SB Wien, 133. 4, 16, 
who also quotes Evlia Effendi as giving Shatt i Zhu’l Qarnain as the Tigris 
source, but I cannot verify the reference. Finally, Taylor, in the middle of 
the last century, heard the term applied to the whole country beyond the 
castle, Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., 35. 42. In view of all this, it is difficult to see 
how Lehmann-Haupt can say ‘Wenn die Kurden Bylkalén mit Dhulkarnain 
in Verbindung bringen, . .. so ist dies eine jeglicher wissenschaftlicher 
Zulassigkeit entbehrende Volks-Etymologie,’ Verh. Berl. Anthr. Ges., 1901, 
229 n.1. The identification is in its turn a misunderstanding, for which Yaqut 
himself affords the correction. According to an earlier account, for which he 
gives an elaborate pedigree, ‘the first source of the Dijle is at a place called 
‘Ain Dijle, two and a half days from Amid, at a place known as Haliras, from 
a dark cavern.’ He then inserts an interpolation referring to Nahr el Kilab, 
the Arghana stream, as the first tributary, coming from Shimshat, and to 
Wadi Salb, between Mayafarkin and Amid, that is, the Ambar Chai. The 
earlier account then continues ‘It is said it issues from Haliras, and Haliras 
is the place at which ‘Ali the Armenian suffered martyrdom.’ Then comes a 
second interpolation taking up the tributaries, beginning with Wadi Satidama, 
which comes from Darb al Kilib. We must insist on this interpolation, as 
otherwise our passage would refer to the Wadi Salb which in reality is excluded 
as being an affluent, not the original stream. Haliiras may be traced back 
to the Syriac Holiris and the Armenian Olorh (Vartan, quoted by Tomaschek, 
l. c.). The name is further seen in the pass Illyrison, near the pass Sapcha, 
and eight miles from Phision, the modern Fis, Procop. Aed. 3.3; its earliest 
form is Ulurush, Tiglath Pileser IV, Ann. 177, of 736. We may not compare 
Saluria, which survives in Salora on the Dibene Su just north of the town of 
that name. Nor may Illyrison be connected with Lije, for this is the Elugia 
of Tiglath Pileser IV, Ann. 181, the Legerda (MS. legerat) of Tac. Ann. 14. 25, 
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The pass of Enzite next saw the advance of the Assyrian forces. 
Having thus penetrated within the border range, they crossed the 
Arsania, the eastern branch of the Euphrates, and entered Suhme, 
stormed its capital Uashtal, and took its ruler, Sua, prisoner. 
Thence they descended into Daiaeni, where they were again in 
territory once raided by Tiglath Pileser. Shalmaneser, if we may 
accept the double testimony of inscriptions and sculptures that 
he was present in person, was at last before the capital of Arame, 
Arzashkun, on a rocky elevation north of Lake Van, double walled 
and with towers. In the ensuing action, the little Haldians, armed 
with swords and javelins, and wearing helmets, short skirts, and 
pointed shoes, put up a good resistance, and even dared to seize 
the bridles of the cavalry and chariot horses in the vain attempt 
to stop the Assyrian advance. The mounted archers completed 
their discomfiture, the footmen stabbed them or hacked off the 
legs of the dead and wounded. They managed to reach the gates, 
and under the protection of their companions’ shields, set fire to 
the city. The town was soon burning and the main body of the 
Haldians, hurrying through the mountains, found that they had 
arrived too late. Arame was driven back in confusion to the hills 
where he suffered a second defeat. The accustomed pillar of 
heads and the stakes with impaled prisoners were followed by the 
erection of a stele on Mount Eretia. Only then could the Assyr- 
ians march down to the lake and repeat the ceremonies which 
had marked the beginning of the reign.” 





as Lehmann-Haupt points out, Verh. Berl. Anthr. Ges., 1900, 439, n., though 
in Ztf. f. Ethnologie, 1899, 253, he argues that the correct form of the modern 
place is Lije, Ilije being folk etymology! For Kireqi, ef. Craig, ad loc.; Streck, 
ZDMG 1908, 759. Ishua is the Isuwa of the Boghaz K6i tablets, according 
to Streck, Babyloniaca, 2. 245. The identity of Alzi with Enzite is proved by 
Obl. 42 which gives all the names save Enzite whose place is taken by Alzi. 

3 Mon. 2. 40 ff.—The start from the Tigris Tunnel proves the use of the 
pass called Citharizon in Byzantine times when it had a special official to 
guard it. Billerbeck, BA 6. 39, argues for the Harput pass, but this would 
be very roundabout from the Tigris Tunnel, and the distance actually traversed 
north of the barrier chain is too short for an advance from so far west. We 
ourselves came south through the Harput pass, but we went almost to Diar- 
bekir before turning north again to the Tunnel. The Mush pass is too far 
east to be connected with Alzi. The Arsania is still called the Arsanias Su, 
and Suhme must be the region about Mush. Arzashku may well be the Ardzik 
west of Melazgerd, Maspero, Hist. 3. 61, n. 4. Belck, Verh. Berl. Anthr. Ges., 
1893, 71, identifies Akuri or Agguri near Ararat with Adduri. Eretia may be 
Ereshat near Arjish; just before were the cities Aramale and Zanziuna, with 
aking ... utu. 
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Over mountains so high that the attendants must needs lead 
the chariots, the army continued to Gilzan, where camp was 
pitched before the chief castle which was situated on a high hill 
beyond a stream. The inhabitants, led by their chief Asau, were 
clad in the long double robe, up-turned shoes, and filleted hair, 
which characterised the Hittites and contrasted so strangely with 
their Semitic countenances. Some brought kettles on their heads 
or skins of wine slung over their backs; others drove horses, cattle, 
sheep, goats, not to forget the seven two-humped camels. To 
judge from the bronze door representations, they were barely the 
size of ponies; after the lapse of a generation, the Obelisk pre- 
sented them grown to twice the height of a man, and the tribute 
had likewise grown, adding all sorts of minerals and royal robes. 
Asau was ordered to receive within his temple a stele of Shal- 
maneser, and the campaign was brought to a close by the capture 
of Shilaia, the fort of Kakia of Hubushkia.” 

So long-continued an expedition, sweeping around a stretch of 
territory a thousand miles in an air line, seems almost incredible, 
and perhaps the task was divided among various armies. Even if 
the hastiest of raids, it must have completely exhausted the 
Assyrians. Quite riaturally, the year 856 witnessed but two cam- 
paigns of decidedly minor importance, in which the king took no 
part. Ahuni of Adini still persisted in his ‘rebellion’; the castle of 
Shitamrat, on a steep rock by the side of the Euphrates, was taken 
in three days—according to the scribe who here quotes_literally 
a passage from the records of the king’s father.** The land of 
Yamua, so often visited by the troops of Ashur-nasir-apal, was 
now coming to be called Mazamua; the inhabitants fled before 
the Assyrian advance to a sea on which they embarked in ships of 








33 Mon. 2. 60 ff.—Billerbeck, BA 6. 43 f., takes the expedition due east 
across the boundary mountains, along the Khoi-Dilmun road, then due south 
and not far west of the Urumia sea, finally back to Assyria by the Keleshin 
pass. Something is evidently wrong with our source, the topographical 
confusion is so extraordinary, especially in the concluding statement that after 
the capture of a Hubushkian fort, the army came out by the pass Kirruri above 
Arbela. This, of course, is the worst nonsense, as a glance at the relative 
positions of Hubushkia, Kirruri, and Arbela will show. Perhaps the best 
conjecture is that the army went down the valley of the Bitlis Chai. 

34 Mon. 2. 69 ff.; cf. Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1, 50 f.; Streck, ZA 19. 236. 
The Euphrates was not crossed, therefore the identification with Rim Qal‘a, 
Maspero, Hist. 3. 68 n. 3, is impossible. 
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urbate wood, but the invaders pursued on rafts of skins and ‘dyed 
the sea with their blood like wool.’* 

The contemporary Monolith inscription gave no campaign for 
855. A few years later, the door sculptures showed the subjuga- 
tion of Anhite of Shupre. One scene illustrated the siege of Uburi. 
The main fortification was in three sections, each with a gate, the 
central portion on a high hill, the others on somewhat lower ones. 
There were two outforts, one already in the hands of the besiegers. 
The attack, under the personal direction of the king, was carried 
on entirely by archers, on foot or in chariots. An unnamed city 
was also shown, again situated on three hills. On one was an 
outfort, with the wall extending down to lower ground. From 
the crest of the next, the walls of the main settlement stretched 
across a gully and covered all the third elevation. What the cap- 
tives had already suffered is indicated grimly by a high isolated 
pillar before which were heaped three piles of heads. The crown 
prince had already appeared in the battle, well protected by the 
tall shield in the hands of his squire; he now took charge of the 
train of captives, the men naked and yoked, the women in long 
robes, though the only hint of booty was a lone horse. The cap- 
tives were presented to a high official, the governor of Tushhan, 
who stood at the gate of the walled city on a low hill. This cam- 
paign, which in reality was carried out not earlier than 853, was 
in later editions of the annals moved forward to fill the gap in 
the year 855. 

A glance at the Assyrian Chronicle shows why the Monolith 
placed no foreign expeditions in this year 855. A new turtanu, 
Dan-Ashur, has by 854 taken the place of the Ashur-bel-ukin of 
857, and a new chamberlain, Bel-bana, appears in 851. The for- 
mer Officials, we can hardly doubt, fell into disgrace as a result of 
a palace revolution, and it was this crisis at home which prevented 
an expedition. 

We cannot too much regret the misfortune which has prevented 
us from learning more of this Dan-Ashur. We may be sure he was 
a man of exceptional force, for otherwise he could not have ruled 
Assyria, in spite of disaffection, for more than a quarter of a cen- 





3 Mon. 2. 75 ff.—For Mazamua, cf. Billerbeck, Suleimania, 38 ff.; the sea 
can only be Zeribor, ibid. 47. The route would be that back of Penjwin, 
Murray, Guide, 323, which probably is connected with the Bunagishlu pass. 
The cities are Nikdime and Nikdera. 

36 Bulls, 66 f.; restored from Obl. 52 ff. 
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tury. Near the end of this long period, from 833 onward, when he 
and his royal master had both long since passed their prime, the 
conduct of the wars was regularly entrusted to Dan-Ashur, and, 
what is still more to the point, the fact was mentioned in the royal 
annals. With this amazing tribute to the position he had secured, 
we may bracket the attempted pushing back of the period when 
he came to power. The same Obelisk edition which gives him such 
great honor, just once breaks its custom of dating by the regnal 
years. This is in 856, when the date given is the eponymy of 
Dan-Ashur, though the official from whom the year was actually 
named, Ashur-bana-usur, held that office in 826 as he had thirty 
years before! We shall meet Dan-Ashur again, as the cause for 
the great revolt at the end of Shalmaneser’s reign.*” 

Affairs at home once more in order, it was possible to turn to 
foreign conquests. In the opening days of May, the Assyrian 
armies undertook a new enterprise which was important enough 
in itself, and was to have still greater significance in the minds of 
modern students, for in this year 854 Assyria was brought face to 
face with a little state in Palestine which was to secure undying 
fame by its religion and its literature. 

The first stop was at the river Balih, where a certain Giammu 
had retained his independence in the heart of Mesopotamia. The 
inhabitants feared at the royal approach, and themselves, that is 
to say, the Assyrian partizans, put Giammu to death. Shal- 
maneser entered the towns of Kitlala and Til sha Balahi, and pro- 
ceeded to make the land an integral part of Assyria, in sign of 
which the Assyrian gods were placed in the temple and a cere- 
monial feast was celebrated in the palace of the late ruler. The 
booty from his treasury was carried off to Assyria, and the failure 
to name a new king indicated that the incorporation, long ago 
demanded by the necessities of the case, was at last being carried 
into effect.*® 

The next objective was Kar Shulman asharidu, as Shalmaneser 
insists on calling Til Barsip, and once mere the Euphrates was 
passed at its flood. At Ashur utir asbat, to which he grudgingly 
gives its native name of Pitru, he received tribute from the kings 





37 See further Olmstead, JAOS 34. 347; Historiography, 27. 

88 Mon. 2. 78 ff.—The reading Til sha Balahi, Tiele, Gesch., 200, is finally 
proved by the Palihi of the Boissier fragments, RT 25. 82; Tell Balikh is 
another name for the Tell Mahra celebrated in Syriac literary history, Yaqut, 
8. 0. 
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of the vicinity, among whom were Sangara of Carchemish, Kun- 
dashpi of Qummuh, Arame of Gusi, Lalli of Melidia; further up 
the Euphrates, Haianu of Samal, Kalparunda of Hattina and 
Gurgum. The goal of all his efforts in this region was Halman, as 
important then as a religious center as it is today, under its half- 
westernized name of Aleppo, as a center of trade and transporta- 
tion. In the beginning of the fourteenth century, it had been 
brought by Subbi luliuma within the Hittite empire, its king had 
proved his loyalty by his death at the hands of the Egyptians in 
the battle of Kadesh, another ruler had made himself a subject 
ally by a treaty with Dudhalia, and a Hittite inscription still 
survives. Then there is silence until we find Shalmaneser sacrific- 
ing to the local Adad, in the central shrine for that most character- 
istic of West Semitic deities. In this manner, Shalmaneser made 
good his title to be considered, by gods as by men, the rightful 
ruler of North Syria.*° 





39 The earliest site of Aleppo was at Ain Tell, one hour north of the city, 
where neolithic remains were found by Neophytus-Pallary, L’ Anthropologie, 
25. 12.ff. The H’-r’-bw of the Amenemhab inscription may be Aleppo, Miiller, 
Asien, 256; Researches, I, pl. 33. The chief of Hy-r’-b’ at Kadesh, Lepsius, 
Denkmédiler, 3. 161; cf. Breasted, Records, 3. 154; Hy-r’-p’ of the Hittite 
treaty, 27, is taken as Aleppo, ibid. 171; but Miiller, MVAG 7. 5. 38 argues 
that no North Syrian state is represented, and connects it with Herpa. It is 
Halba in the Boghaz K@6i records, Winckler, OLZ 10. 351 n.1. Petrie argues 
from its non-appearance in the Amarna letters that Nariba-Nerab is the earlier 
site, Hist. Egypt, 2. 316, but he forgets the Hittite inscription, cf. Olmstead- 
Charles-Wrench, Hittite Inscriptions, 44 ff. In the classical period, the name 
survived in the name of the stream, Chalos according to the reading of the 
MSS. in Xenophon, Anab. 1. 4. 9, the correct form being probably the Chalbas, 
Choerob. in Theodos. f. 44, in Bekker, Anecd. Gr. 1430, the modern Quwéq. 
Seleucus Nicator changed its name to Beroea, App., Syr. 57; Yaqut, s. v. 
Haleb. Here the Jewish high priest Menalaus was murdered by Antiochus 
Eupator, 2 Macc. 13 : 4; Jos. Ant. 12. 385. Demetrius II besieged his brother 
Philip here, and Strato, tyrant of Beroea, called in Mithridates the Parthian 
to take the Seleucid king prisoner, Jos. Ant. 13. 384. Heracleon of Beroea 
revolted from Antiochus Gtypus in 95 B. C., Posidonius (4)4, Athen. 4. 38; 
Trogus, 39, actually says he reigned, that is, as king of Syria. His son Diony- 
sius was later tyrant of Beroea, Strabo 16. 2, 7; ef. Unger, Philologus, 55. 116 ff. 
In the time of Strabo, 1. c., it was a small town. The editors of the Delphine 
Pliny, ad 5. 19, read a coin of Antoninus Pius as Sy(riaca) Be(roea) L(egionem) 
E(xcepit), thus proving it the seat of a legion, and that this was at one time 
the IV Parthica seems indicated by the Kuartoparthoi from Beroea of Theo- 
phyl. 2. 6,9. It was on the road of Julian, Ep. 27. Ptol. 5. 14, 13 makes Cha- 
lybonitis and Chalybon distinct from Beroea. As Beroea, it appears in the 



































Shalmaneser III and Establishment of Assyrian Power 365 
Soon after, the invaders were in the territory of Irhuleni of 
Hamath, and no difficulty was experienced in looting the frontier 
cities and in burning the royal palaces within. Parga, for example, 
stood on a low artificial mound defended by a stream and by its 
high battlemented towers, above whose walls appeared to the 
wayfarer high buildings with flat roofs and many windows. The 
assault was launched under the protection of a small fort and was 
assisted by a moveable ram, or rather sow, with staring eyes, 
projecting snout, and heavy necklace, moved forward by a kneeling 
man behind whom stood archers encased in the rear. The defend- 
ers were unusually brave, for they fought from the open space in 
front, as well as from the walls.*° Adennu, a smaller fort of the 
same character and with the same situation, was attacked by the 
king in person and with all his troops. It was finally taken by 
escalade,*! and the Assyrians advanced without: further resistance 
up the Orontes valley, through orchards laden with figs, to 
Qarqara*. Although the fort was small and the mound on which 
it stood was not particularly elevated, its battlemented towers 
were much above the average height and its position was strategic, 
for its loss would permit direct attack upon Hamath. 
At this point, Shalmaneser found his way blocked by a coalition 
of a size rarely seen in Syria. At the head, Shalmaneser places 
Bir idri or Hadadezer of Damascus, a name which certainly is not 





Antonine Itinerary, 193 f., but not as a road center. As Callicome, it is a 
center to a route to Edessa, 191, and to Larissa, 195. The identity of the two 
is shown by identity of distance, 18 m.p., of Beroa-Calcida and Callicome- 
Calcida, cf. also the distance, 24 m.p., Callicome-Bathnas. At first, its church 
was under Antioch, Geo. Cypr., 861, later it became autocephalic, Not. in 
Gelzer, Byz. Ztf., 1. 250. It last appears as Barawwa, Yaqut, s. v. Haleb. 
Among its captivities may be mentioned those by Chosrhoes, Chron. Edess. 
105; by Nicephorus, Glycas, 570; by Timur, Neshri, ed. Néldeke, ZDMG 
15. 360. The Arabic literature on Haleb is enormous, and we may simply 
note the vivid picture by Ibn Jubair, 251 ff., and the reference to the Hittite 
inscription, ascribed to Ali b. Abu Talib. 

40 Dhorme, RA 9. 155, identifies Barga with the place in Amarna, K. 57. 
The third city was Argana. 

41 Adennu is the modern Dana in the Jebel er Riha in the center of one of 
the ruin fields explored by the Princeton Expedition. It is the Atinni of 
Tiglath Pileser IV, Ann. 130; and probably the Adinnu of the letters H. 314, 
500, 642, as well as the Atinu of H. 762, cf. Johns, AJSL 22. 229. Hartmann, 
ZDPV 23. 145, however, identifies with Tell Lotmin, northeast of Hamath, 
the al Atmin of Yaqubi, Sachau, ZA 12. 47. 

4 For Qarqara, cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 52. 
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the same as the Biblical Ben Hadad, but whose relation to the 
other known rulers of that city is shrouded in mystery.“ Accord- 
ing to the Assyrian statistics, his troops consisted of twelve hun- 
dred chariots, the same number of cavalry, and twenty thousand 
foot. Irhuleni comes next with seven hundred chariots, the same 
number of cavalry, and ten thousand foot. Somewhat to our 
surprise, the third place is taken by Ahabbu of Sirla’ or Ahab of 
Israel, though this particular incident is not mentioned in the 
sacred book. Exaggerated as the two thousand chariots and the 
ten thousand soldiers assigned to him may be, they do prove 
that Israel was a fairly considerable state as states went in Syria, 
while the fact that Ahab has the largest number of chariots found 
in the coalition is the more remarkable since the Biblical narrative 
of the wars with Ben Hadad imply that Israel was particularly 
deficient in this respect. Of the less important contingents which 
played a part in this epoch-making conflict, we have five hundred 
Guai from Cilicia, a thousand Egyptians, whose aid may not be 
unconnected with the appearance of the name of Osorkon II in 
Ahab’s palace at Samaria,“ a series from the Phoenician states, 
ten chariots and ten thousand foot from Irqanata, two hundred 
from Mattan baal of Arvad, the same from Usanata, thirty char- 
iots and ten thousand foot from Adoni baal of Shiana, a thousand 
camels from Gindibu, the Arab, first indication that the true Arabs 
are following the Aramaeans in their invasion of the Fertile Cres- 
cent, and ten thousand foot from Baasha, the son of Ruhubi, 
the Ammonite.” 





48 The whole problem is discussed in detail by Luckenbill, AJSL 27. 267 ff. 

44 Reisner, Harvard Theol. Rev. 3. 248 ff. 

 Trganata is the Erkatu (‘-r-q’-tw) of the 42d year of Thothmes III, Lepsius, 
Denkmédler, 3. 30; Miller, Asien, 247; Breasted, Records, 2. 214 f., the Irgata 
of the Amarna letters where the mention of Sumuru (Simyra-Sumra) shows it 
to be identical with ‘Arqa, Gen. 10. 17, which has the same form, ‘Arqa, in 
the annals of Tiglath Pileser IV, 146. For the classical Arke-Caesarea and 
the modern ‘Arqa, cf. Robinson, Bibl. Res., 3. 579. Usanata is the Usnu of 
Tiglath Pileser IV, Ann. 146. The order is Simirra, Arqa, Usnu, Sianu. 
Delitzsch, Paradies, 282, identified it with Qal‘at el-Hosn, but there is no 
proof that this was occupied until crusading times; also, it was on the sea 
shore, Tiglath Pileser IV, Ann. 125. It may be Orthosia-Artuzi, whose earlier 
name is unknown. Silene} is the Siana of the Tiglath Pileser passage, the Sin 
of Gen. 10. 17; and the Sinnas of Strabo, 16. 2. 18, in the mountains not far 
from Botrys-Batrin. It is usually identified with a certain Syn, ‘ein halb 
Meile vom Nahr ‘Arqa,’ mentioned by Breitenbach in his Reise of 1486-87, 
quoted, Gesenius, Handwérterbuch, s. v. Sini, but the place is absent on later 
maps and we heard of no such locality when i in this region. 
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On their own confession, the battle did not begin auspiciously 
for the Assyrians. The king ensconced himself in a tent set up on 
a rock near the river. The sculptures make a very unusual admis- 
sion, for they show the troops of Hamath, archers with pointed 
helmets or in chariots much like the Assyrian, pressing over the 
Assyrian dead to meet the main forces of the king. The written 
record claims a complete victory. The blood of the vanquished 
was made to flow down over the passes of the district, the field 
was too narrow to throw down their bodies, the broad field alone 
availed for their burial, and at that, their corpses blocked the 
Orontes like a dam. The number of slain grew with the passage 
of time, from fourteen thousand to twenty thousand five hundred, 
to twenty-five thousand, to twenty-nine thousand. Pursuit was 
continued from Qargara to Kilzau and to the Orontes,—and the 
Monolith inscription comes to a sudden end. Had this famous 
conflict, because of its connection with Israel perhaps the best 
known of Assyrian battles, been the overwhelming victory claimed, 
we should not have to record the careful avoidance of Syria which 
marks the last few years.“ Immediately after the battle, the 
coalition fell to pieces, and Ahab determined to attack his late ally, 
the king of Damascus. With the aid of Jehoshaphat of Judah, 
Ramoth-Gilead was besieged, but Ahab met his death and the 
host disbanded (2 Kings, 22). 

Our written records give for the year 853 a raid against Habini 
of Til-Abni. Without the sculptures, we should never have sus- 
pected the importance of the expedition or of Habini himself. 
His reception was in truth very different from that accorded other 
conquered rulers. He did indeed make obeisance, bowing his head 
before the king as he stood resting on his bow, but he made his 
approach from his fully fortified camp, in chariots which in form 
as in trapping of the horses were in the best Assyrian style, and 
he was accompanied by attendants who exemplified all the latest 
fashions of the Assyrian upper classes. Their hair hung in a mass 
at the nape of the neck, and their beards were long and square cut, 
like that of Shalmaneser himself, and in sharp contrast to the 
pointed beards affected, not only by the princes of the other sub- 
jugated peoples, but by the lower class Assyrians as well. Habini 
wore the long fringed robe and the fringed jacket with diagonal 
opening, and had just laid aside his ornamented Assyrian sandals. 





46 Mon. 2. 87 ff.; zigat, Delitzsch, MDOG 36. 16; Olmstead, Historiography, 
22. 
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In him, we obviously have a ruler well out of the ordinary, thor- 
oughly Assyrianized, and too important to be harshly treated. 

Turning north, the Assyrians reached the town of Kulisi,‘’ 
a small castle on the Tigris with double wall and two-storied 
gateway. The inhabitants, with the short skirts and round 
Haldian shields, were stabbed and mutilated, their severed limbs 
piled in heaps, their heads covered the burning city. Their rebel 
chief and his followers were impaled naked about the walls or 
along the river. 

Up the valley of the Tigris the Assyrians continued until they 
reached the ‘source of the Tigris, the place whence the waters flow, 
the cave of the river’ pictured in the sculptures. In one scene, the 
mountains sweep in a long curve around the water, on the far 
side of which is a fortress, with square gateway between towers. 
Stone pillars with round balls on their tops flank the opening. In 
the water, a sculptor works, mallet on chisel, at a representation 
of the king, which is complete save that the surrounding cartouche 
is still to be incised. So perfect is the royal figure that an official 
already stands on a platform erected among the rocks and adores 
his master’s effigy. Other Assyrians lead up a ram for the sacrifice 
and drag on his back a reluctant bull destined to meet the same 
end. Ina second scene, we have a long parade of soldiers, foot and 
horse, up the course of the stream. At their head is the king, whose 
sad lack of horsemanship is indicated by his riding straight-legged 
and with huge stirrups tied to the horse-blanket, not, in the only 
fashion known to the oriental expert, with hunched-up knees and 
bareback. The royal chariot and those which bear the standards 
are, of course, a part of the picture and so are the calf and the ram 
destined for the sacrifice. Through three openings, we see trees 
and soldiers, waist-deep in the icy waters, who uphold torches to 
lighten the gloom. On the rock at the entrance is the niche with 
the conventional royal figure, while on a smaller rock in the 
water stands the sculptor putting on the finishing touches under 
the direction of the official who stands by his side. The accuracy 
of the picture is proved by the reliefs surviving unto this day, 
one on the wall of the passage where the Tigris for the moment 
comes to the light before again plunging into the mountain, the 
other in a huge upper cave decorated with great stalactites and 
stalagmites, where in prehistoric times the river once found its 





47 The royal city of Mutzuata. 
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outlet. Above still towers the cliff up which lead rock-cut stairs, 
and on its summit are the terraces that mark the site of the settle- 
ment which once dominated the source of the sacred stream.** 

The two years which followed were occupied by the Babylonian 
troubles.“ From 850 to 837, our information is scanty if the 
extreme. Such and such an event took place in such and such a 
year of the reign, that we may confidently set down, but details 
of strategy and topography elude us. At first, the west demanded 
attention. The still unconquered cities} belonging to Sangara 
of Carchemish were reduced and then came the turn of Arame, 
king of Agusi. His capital, Arne, was" unusually well-defended. 
It was situated on a high mound, its walls were of a decided height, 
and instead of the usual adobe, stone was used in its construction, 
the resulting slope presenting very real difficulties to the attacking 
party. An action before the walls forced the natives to retire 
within their fortifications, but the fight was continued by the 
bowmen on both sides. The Assyrian reserves hastened from the: 
distant camp over the dismembered bodies which still covered the 
ground from the former battle, and assaulted the city to such 
effect that it fell an easy prey with all its animal wealth.*° 

In those days, Shalmaneser contested another battle further 
south with the twelve Syrian allies, headed again by Bir-idri and 
Irhuleni. The cities of Sangara and of Arame were raided the 
next year (849). Passing along the line of the Amanus, he overran 
Mount Iaraqu and descended into the lower-lying cities of Hamath. 
He first encamped before Ashtamaku, a double-walled and battle- 
mented fort on a low mound. The attack was confided to the 
crown prince, who, at the head of his cavalry and chariots, rode 
over the dead in pursuit of the fleeing leaders of the enemy. One 





48 Bulls, 75 ff.; ef. Belek, Verh. Berl. Anthr. Ges., 1900, 455; Lehmann- 
Haupt, Armenien, 1. 430 ff. 

49 Discussed in detail, Olmstead, AJ SL 37. 217 ff. 

50 Bulls, 84 ff.; ef. Maspero, PSBA 20. 125 ff. Arne, the Arnu of H. 321 and 
the Arranu of H. 502, may possibly be identified with Qarne, from which we 
have horses along with those from Kusa (Caesum?), Dana, Kullania, and Isana, 
all in this general region, H. 372; Pinches, PSBA 3. 13. This may be the 
Qarnini of the revenue list, III R, 53, 36, and the Karna of the Medinet Habu 
list of Ramses III, Sayce, PSBA 25. 310. Agusi appears again in 743, when 
it was under Mati ilu, Tiglath Pileser IV, Ann. 60 ff.; and as the Gusit near 
Antioch of Michael the Syrian, trans. Delaurier, JA 4 Ser., 13, 321. The 
reliefsadd..... agda. 


24 JAOS 41 
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of them escaped up the slope to the city, the horse of the other 
stumbled and the occupant was compelled to stretch out his hands 
in surrender. The archers shot at the city until the dead hung 
down over the walls and the defenders begged for mercy. Another 
city, in a grove of scrub oak near the river, was taken by escalade, 
and the decapitated heads of its defenders floated along on the 
waves of the stream. Bir-idri and the allies who had come to the 
help of Irhuleni were defeated, and ten thousand of their troops 
destroyed. Irhuleni was shut up in his double-walled fortress with 
its gable-roofed houses, where he had made himself comfortable 
on a couch of Assyrian form, with the flay flapper and shawl of 
the eunuch attendant and with the long fringed robe and drapery 
of an Assyrian monarch. These could not protect him from the 
Assyrian fury and he too was forced to ask for quarter. Irhuleni 
was permitted to retain his Assyrian dress, even to the pointed 
helmet, provided only he bowed down in worship, and the youthful 
prince destined to be his successor was allowed to approach in his 
chariot and surrounded by his fellows; the common people were 
treated more roughly, their clothes stripped off, their necks inserted 
in-a yoke, their women in too scanty clothing bewailing their 
' disgrace with hand raised to head. On his return journey, Appar- 
anzu, one of Arame’s villages, was taken, and the Assyrians 
received the tribute of the Hattinian Kalparunda, gold, silver, 
lead, horses, and cattle, sheep and clothes. The campaign was 
ended, as was many another, by the cutting of cedar beams in 
the Amanus.*! 

Only a raid across the upper Euphrates to Paqarahubuni in the 
mountains marked the year 848, and the next saw only one against 
Iatu, reached by the pass of the Ishtars and so in Kashiari.* The 
year 846 again found Shalmaneser fighting the allies in central 
Syria. They had proved, in spite of his boasts of victory, no mean 
enemies, and he now made one supreme effort to overcome them. 
The ‘numberless levies of troops from the whole of his wide extend- 
ing dominions were called out’ to the number of one hundred and 
twenty thousand, a maximum for the size of the Assyrian armies 
and an indication of the gravity of the crisis. The supreme effort 





51 Bulls, 90 ff—Apparanzu is Abarraza of the Antonine Itinerary, on the 
Ciliza-Zeugma road, a genuine route, though the distances are far too small. 
Perhaps the Kiepert map identification with the Baraja on the Quwéq is 
correct. 


8 JAOS 38. 213. 
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was made and Syria remained unconquered. Haldia was, there- 
fore, emboldened to adopt a forward policy, and the more pressing 
needs on this frontier permitted Syria to rest for the present. The 
sources of the Tigris were again reached, and another rock record 
was prepared, the barrier range was penetrated by the Tunibuni 
pass, and the Haldian cities were overrun as far as the sources of 
the Euphrates. Such sacrifices as the sacred spot demanded were 
offered, and the rock was inscribed not far from where the tribute 
of Daieni was received from its ruler Asia.* 

An expedition to the Armenian highlands was once more fol- 
lowed by a period: of inactivity. The year 844 witnessed merely 
a brief campaign, into Namri land, across the river Azaba, the 
Zab, and against Marduk-mudammiq, whose good Babylonian 
name testified to Babylonian influence in this neighbor land. On 
the Assyrian approach, he took to the hills, leaving behind his 
riches and his gods, and his vacant office was granted to a new 
ruler whom we know only as Ianzu, the native Kashshite word 
for king.* For the succeeding year, the scribe could think of 
nothing but a cedar-cutting trip to the Amanus.® 

Conditions had become more propitious in central Syria by 842. 
At the instigation of the Hebrew prophet Elisha, Ben Hadad, if 
he be the same as Hadadezer, had been smothered while sick, and 
Hazael, the usurping son of a nobody, had taken his place (2 Kings 
8. 7 ff.). The confederacy completely broke down as a result and 
the war with Israel entered a more active phase with the attempt 
of Jehoram to win back Ramoth-Gilead. Where the Barada 
breaks through the Anti-Lebanon, under Mount Sanir,*® Hazael 





53 Bulls, 98 ff.—All the Tigris inscriptions, latest edition, Lehmann-Haupt, 
Materialien, 31 ff., seem to date from this expedition, ef. especially Belck, 
Verh. Berl. Anthr. Ges., 1900, 455. The Cornell expedition secured squeezes 
of these inscriptions, now deposited in the Oriental Museum of the University 
of Illinois through the kindness of Dr. B. B. Charles of Philadelphia. From 
the Tigris source, the Assyrians could have entered Armenia only by the 
Citharizon or the Mush pass; the former is eliminated by identification with 
that of Enzite, therefore it must be the latter. 

54 The Kashshite vocabulary, first published Delitzsch, Kossder, 25; better 
by Pinches, JRAS 1917, 102. 

5% Obl. 93 ff. 

56 Saniru must be placed about Suq Wadi Barada, where the river 
of that name breaks through the Anti-Lebanon, with which agrees the 
location of Sanir north of Damascus by the Arabs, e. g., Baladhuri, 
112. The gloss in Dt. 3. 9, in its present form, states that ‘the Sidonians cail 
Hermon Sirion and the Amorites call it Senir,’ which disagrees with the Assyr- 
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made his stand, but his fortified camp was stormed with a loss 
of sixteen thousand foot, eleven hundred and twenty-one chariots, 
and four hundred and seventy cavalry. The Assyrians felled the 
orchards which filled the fertile valley and appeared before 
Damascus. The walls were too strong for assault and Shalmaneser 
had not the patience for a formal siege, so was forced to content 
himself with a plundering raid in the Hauran mountains, to the 
east and south, whose rich volcanic soil, then as now, made it the 
granary of the Syrian area.*’ 

Shalmaneser then struck back to the coast, through that plain 
of Esdraelon which has always been the route from Damascus 
and the Hauran to the sea. On a projecting cliff which he calls 
Bali-rasi, ‘Baal’s Head,’ and which may well be intended for the 
projecting headland of Carmel where Elijah had contended with 
the priests of Baal a few years before, he placed a stele.*8 Shortly 
after, he received tribute from the Tyrians, the Sidonians, and 
Iaua of the house of Humri, or, being interpreted, Jehu, the son 
of Omri.*? 





ian.and Arab location, unless we attach Senir to the whole Anti-Lebanon 
including Hermon, which is improbable. The gloss seems to have been earlier 
than the Chronicler, though the manner in which he states, 1 Chron. 5. 23, 
that the half tribe of Manasseh increased ‘from Bashan to Baal Hermon and 
Senir and Mount Hermon,’ shows that he did not have it in its present form. 
That the addition of Mount Hermon is not, with Curtis, ad loc., ‘a phrase 
explaining Senir as Mount Hermon,’ is shown by the Greek, where Lebanon 
is added and is no doubt original. The author of Canticles 4. 8, a North Israel- 
ite, also realized that they were separate, though closely connected. Ezek. 
27. 5 shows the use of fir trees from Senir for ship planks. A striking fact 
which should not be overlooked is that the Greek on Dt. 3. 9, with the excep- 
tion of the single MS. x, almost the most Massoretic of all the Greek MSS., 
Olmstead, AJSL 34. 152, does not support the reading Sirion at all but gives 
the Phoenician name of Hermon as Sanior, that is, the same consonants as 
Senir. 

57 KTA 30; Rogers, Parallels, 298 f.; for death of Hadadezer, cf. Lucken- 
bill, Exp. Témes, 23. 284. 

58 Identical in name, though not in location, with the Theuprosopon south 
of Tripolis, Strabo 16. 2, 15. The current identification is with the Dog River 
north of Beirut, where we actually have several unidentified stelae, Sayce, 
RP? 4, 44, n. 2; ef. Boscawen, TSBA 7. 341. Against it is the lack of proof 
for the use of the Beirut-Damascus road in antiquity and the difficulty of 
return from the Hauran by this route; there is no statement that the king 
visited Tyre and Sidon, though the order of mention might indicate passage 
from south to north, in which case the old camel route, now the line of the 
railroad from Damascus to Haifa, would have been followed. 

5° TIL FR. 5, 6; Bulls, Supplement. 
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After Ahab’s death before Ramoth-Gilead, his weakly son 
Ahaziah reigned two years (853-852) and in want of issue was 
followed by his brother Jehoram (852-842). The next year, the 
long reign of Jehoshaphat came to an end and another Jehoram 
ruled Judah (851-843). Jehoshaphat had been a loyal vassal of 
Ahab and we can hardly consider the identity of name accidental. 
Mesha of Moab revolted and declared in his unique inscription 
that he saw his pleasure on Omri’s son, so that Israel perished 
with an everlasting destruction.®® We must be selfishly thankful 
that he caused it to be inscribed before the episode was finished, 
when Moab was wasted by the invasion of the three kings, and 
only the sacrifice of his first-born forced them to decamp hurriedly 
(2 Kings 3). The usurpation of Hazael offered excellent oppor- 
tunities to reclaim Ramoth-Gilead, but its successful siege only 
led to the usurpation of Jehu and the murder of Jehoram of Israel 
and Ahaziah (843-842) of Judah. 

By the religious reforms of Jehu, Yahweh ruled supreme in the 
royal court, but it was not so sure that he held first place in men’s 
hearts. Tyre of necessity opposed his rule, and Athaliah, with the 
manly spirit of her mother, took over the inheritance of her mur- 
dered son and Baal’s house received the dedications of the Yahweh 
temple. As Shalmaneser passed through Israelite territory, Jehu 
appeared before him and the reliefs of the Black Obelisk immor- 
talize the Hebrew ruler as he bowed to the earth before the great 
king and his attendant eunuchs. A file of men in long double gar- 
ments brings huge ingots of unworked metals, gold, silver, and lead, 
small golden pails of not inartistic design, bowls, cups, and ladles. 
Some carry on their backs sacks filled with precious objects, one 
holds a scepter, another raises aloft a high thin drinking goblet, 
others bear bundles of weapons (III R 5, 6). 

For the years again succeeding, the Assyrian material is most 
scanty. A cedar-cutting trip to the Amanus in 841 confirms the 
success of the year previous, and the invasion of Qaue in the year 
following was a belated chastisement of the forces which had taken 
part in the battle of Qargara fourteen years before. For 839, the 
official scribe has carelessly omitted the campaign; the Chronicle 
and the sculptures on the Obelisk show that it was against Marduk- 





6° Latest edition, S. Sidersky, Rev. Archéologique, 5 ser. 10. 59 ff., with 
bibliography. 
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apal-usur, the ruler of Suhi on the middle Euphrates. The 
Obelisk shows the wild beasts in the palm groves along the river, 
the tribute of golden pails, bowls, the bars of lead, the elephants’ 
tusks, the varicolored cloths draped over poles and carried between 
two men. ; 

There succeeded a campaign against Danabi in North Syria 
and a last attempt to reduce the cities of Hazael in 838 was no 
more of a success. Tyre, Sidon, and Byblus furnished fresh proof 
that the Phoenicians were prepared to pay any reasonable tribute 
if their control of the trade routes should be free from interference; 
Hazael was a different proposition and Shalmaneser was forced 
to be content with placing on a bit of black marble the ludicrously 
inappropriate inscription ‘Booty from the temple of the god Sher 
of Malaha, residence of Hazael of the land of Damascus, which 
Shalmaneser, the son of Ashur-nasir-apal, king of Assyria, brought 
within the walls of the city of Ashur’.® 

The complete failure of Assyria in the west meant ruin for those 
who had taken her side. Hazael again began to attack Jehu, and 





6. Forrer, MV AG 20. 3, 9 ff., has shown that the third line of the obverse 
of the Chronicle fragment Rm. 2, 97, is to be restored Su(?)-hi instead of Qum- 
muhi as I have done, that the scribe has omitted this from the Obelisk inscrip- 
tion, although leaving traces in the numbers of campaigns and in spite of the 
pictured representations. He has also shown that Shulmu-bel-lamur, eponym 
of 840, should be assigned to Ahi-Suhina. Thus all my attributions of office 
and place attacked should be shifted one move until the eponymy of Shal- 
maneser. This is confirmed by the appearance of the same officials in the same 
office elsewhere and fills the gap of office in 829 in my edition. Unfortunately, 
he does not know my studies of the Chronicle, published in Sargon, 1908, and 
in. JAOS 34. 344 ff., 1914. In general, his reconstructions of the various docu- 
ments were anticipated, but his independent discovery has corroborative 
value. All dates before 785 are reduced by him one year, as he explains the 
difficulty in the group 789-785 as due to two eponyms in one year for 786; 
I still prefer my explanation of scribal error as worked out in the complete 
edition. He begins the Sargon fragment with 720, ascribes lines eight to ten 
to 713, and the last four and two respectively to 707 and 706. Again I may 
state that my earlier reconstruction and dating seem preferable. In particu- 
lar he notes that while we knew of a trip in 713 to Ellip, ‘dass auch eine Unter- 
nehmung nach Musasir stattfand ist neu,’ though thirteen years ago the 
whole matter was discussed in my Sargon. 

® Obl. 99 ff.; Assyr. Chron. for Qummuh in 841 and Danabi in 839; the 
marble ‘perle’, KTA 26; MDOG 39. 45. Danabi is Tennib SSW. of ‘Azaz, 
Néldeke, ZA 14. 10; the Tinnab, a large town of Aleppo, Yaqut, s.v. It is 
very doubtful if it is to be identified with the better known Tunip of Egyptian 
times, ef. Miiller. Asien 257 f. 
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the whole of the east Jordan country, Gilead and Bashan, the 
tribal territories of Gad, Manasseh, and Reuben, to Aroer on the 
Arnon which a few short years ago Mesha had boasted his own, 
fell into his hands (2 King 10. 32 ff), and Amos condemned the 
manner in which Damascus had threshed Gilead with threshing 
implements of iron (Amos 1. 3 ff). Jehu was more successful in 
the sister kingdom, where Athaliah (842-837) by her insistence 
on the ancestral Baal cult had alienated the powerful priesthood 
of her adopted country. The infant son of Ahaziah had been 
saved by his aunt Jehosheba from the slaughter of the remainder 
of the seed royal; her husband Jehoiada, the chief priest of Yah- 
weh, persuaded the foreign body-guard to support the legitimate 
claimant. Athaliah was slain, and the enraged populace destroyed 
the Baal temple with the Tyrian priest Mattan. 

Jehoahaz (815-799) was still less able to defend himself against 
Hazael, who took for himself the whole Philistine plain, and 
Jehoash (837-798) of Judah saved himself from complete ruin 
only by sending to Hazael all his treasures. The son of Hazael, 
the last Bar-Hadad, was a man of lesser caliber, and Israel recov- 
ered its lost cities (2 Kings 12 f.; 6 f.). 

Foiled in the south, Bar-Hadad turned his attention to North 
Syria, where Hamath was now ruled by a certain Zakar, who in 
all probability came originally from Laash, the Luhuti of Shal- 
maneser’s record, for he adds it to Hamath as territory ruled. 
Thanks to his god, Baalshamain, he was made to rule in Hazrak, 
the Biblical Hadrach and the Assyrian Hatarika, on the Orontes 
a short distance south of Hamath.®™ If before this Hazrak had 
belonged to Damascus, we can understand why Bar-Hadad formed 
an alliance against him. Of the ten kings, we have mention of 
Bar-Gush, king of Agusi or Arpad, the king of Quhweh or Cilicia, 
the king of the Umq we have learned of as the equivalent of Hat- 
tina, the king of Gurgum, the king of Samal, the king of Meliz 
or Melitene; it is the usual catalogue of the kings of North Syria. 
They fell upon him suddenly and all laid siege to Hazrak, raised 
a wall higher than the wall of that city, and duga ditch deeper 
than its moat. Then did Zakar lift up his hands to Baalshamain 
and Baalshamain answered him and sent by the hand of seers and 
men expert in numbers and thus did Baslshamain say: ‘Fear not, 
for I have made thee king and I will stand by thee and I will 





6 For the exact site, concealed by Pognon, ef. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, 3. 175- 
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rescue thee from all these kings who have made siege against 
thee.’ So Zakar appointed men of Hazrak for charioteers and for 
horsemen to guard her king in the midst of her, he built her up 
and added a district to her and made it her possession and made it 
his land. And he filled with men all these fortresses on every side 
and he built temples in all his land. The stele, written in a curious 
mixture of Aramaic and Phoenician, did he set up before Al-Ur, 
not to speak of his other gods, Shamash and Sahar and the gods of 
heaven and the gods of earth, and upon it he wrote that which his 
hands had done.™ 

Thus the western policy of Assyria was a failure, her friends 
suffered, and the only interest of succeeding campaigns lies in the 
new fields attempted. Through Nairi, the Assyrians marched to 
Tunni, a mountain of silver, muli, and white limestone, took cut 
stone from the quarries, and left in return a stele. They ended 
with Tabal or eastern Cappadocia, where twenty-four kings handed 
over their quota, and with Que, where the lands of Kate, the 
nasaru, were ravaged (837). The next year Uetash, the fort of 
Lalli of Milidia (Melitene), was assaulted and the kings of Tabal 
presented their tribute. With 835, the Obelisk begins to narrate 
events at first hand, and consequently we have somewhat more 
detail, but the events themselves are scarcely more important. 
The Ianzu established in Namri in 844 had become hostile, was 
driven to the mountains, and made a prisoner. Twenty-seven 
kings of the Parsua land paid their dues when he appeared in 
their country, and in the Missi land Shalmaneser found a posses- 
sion of the Amadai. This at least is worthy of our most careful 
notice, for it marks the first appearance of the Medes in written 
history. The return journey saw a stele erected in Harhar and its 
inhabitants led in captivity to Assyria. 

The year following saw the Assyrians on the opposite frontier. 





* Pognon, Ins. sémitiques, 2, no. 86; I have in general followed the text 
and translation of Torrey, JAOS 35. 353 ff. 

6 The difficult Obl. 104 ff. is now largely supplanted by the Berlin Ins., 
3. 1 ff.; ef. Delitzsch, MDOG 21. 52 f.; Meissner, OLZ 15. 145 ff. 

66 Obl. 107 ff—The Hashmar pass must be that between Bane and Sakkiz, 
later taken by Sargon, Thureau-Dangin, Campagne, iii, which is 2180 m. high. 
The route would be down the Jaghatu Su. Parsua and Missi are located by 
the Sargon tablet, cf. the map in Thureau-Dangin, op. cit. The cities of Namri 
are Sihishalah, perhaps Shlag, Bit Tamul, probably Tamontal, Bit Sakki, 
almost certainly Sakkiz, Bit Shedi, Kuakinda, Tarzanabi, Esamul, Kinablila. 
Between the Amadai and Harhar is given Araziash., 
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Que was entered through the Amanus Gates and Timur was taken 
from Kate, but this was only a raid, as was the seizure of Muru, 
a fort of the still independent Arame of Agusi, though a palace 
was erected therein. A more extensive raid was that of 835 when 
Tulli, who had just displaced Kate, surrendered as soon as he saw 
his fort Tanakun in Assyrian possession. His gifts included silver, 
gold, iron, cattle, and sheep. The inhabitants of Lamena found 
refuge in the hills and the expedition ended with the capture of 
Tarzi, Tarsus, which was at this time taking the place of Mallus 
as the central point in the Cilician plain, as the terminus of the 
great route which led through the Cilician Gates to the plateau 
of Asia Minor, and as the outlet of the famous Hittite silver mines 
to the north of the mountains whose wealth was to make the name 
of Tarshish world famous. Tulli was in his turn deposed, his 
place taken by Kirri, brother of the former ruler, and cedars were 
cut in the Amanus for use in the city of Ashur.*’. 

The absence of references to Haldia in the last few years is 
noticeable and cannot be accidental. A change of rulers which 
meant a change of dynasty, Sardurish the son of Lutiprish taking 
the place of Arame, seemed to promise a check for his dangerous 
neighbor. Strange to relate, Shalmaneser did not himself under- 
take this expedition, perhaps the most important in the second half 
of the reign. Stranger still, the official annals emphasize the fact 
that it was led by Dan-Ashur, the turtanu. First to be reached 
was Bit-Zamani, whose independence, however qualified, strikes 
us as a little peculiar, until we examine the state of organization 
on this frontier. Ishtar-emuqaia, governor of Tushhan at the 
bend of the Tigris, appears as early as 868,°* but Ninib-kibsi-usur 
in 839 rules only the Nairi lands, and the cities Andi, Sinabu, 
Gurruna, Mallani, and the land Alzi,® and it is not until 800 that 





67 Obl. 132 ff—Tanakun is identified with a Greek Thanake which I cannot 
locate, Sayce, Expos. Times, 15. 284. Its site is probably Topraq-Qale, on 
the Cilician side of the Amanus Gates. The reference to the mountains and 
its seeming position on the direct road from the Gates to Tarsus led me to 
locate it at Yalan Qale at the east end of the pass through the Jebel Nur. 
For name, we may compare the Limenia of the Tecmorian ins., Ramsay 
Hist. Geog., 413. The Chronicle repeats the ‘against Que’ a second time under 
this year; Forrer, MVAG 20. 3,13, may be correct in seeing in this proof of 
two expeditions in one year, but his identification with Lamos-Lamotis-Lamas 
Su southwest of Tarsus, though seductive, is not quite sure. 

68 Andrae, Stelenreihen, no. 99. 

69 Tbid. no. 47; ef. Forrer, op. cit. 12. 
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Marduk-shimeani appears as governor of Amedi.7° Haldia was 
entered by the Ammash pass and the Euphrates was crossed. 
Shalmaneser claims the usual victory over his Haldian opponent, 
but if it were in reality a defeat, we could understand more easily 
why Sardurish could induce the Hattinians to dethrone and kill 
their pro-Assyrian prince Lubarna and place on his throne a 
usurper named Surri. Again Dan-Ashur was given command. 
Surri died a natural death which the scribe attributed to the 
offended majesty of the god Ashur, and his erstwhile followers 
handed over his sons and accomplices for impalement. Sasi 
declared his adherence to the Assyrian cause and was made king, 
subject to heavy tribute of metals and ivory. The royal figure 
was installed in the temple at Kunulua, but no attempt was made 
to turn the region into a province.” 

Only a rapid raid against Kirhi and Ulluba is listed for the year 
830, and the geography shows that there had been retrocession 
of the Assyrian sphere of influence under the attacks and intrigues 
of Haldia. Dan-Ashur crossed the Upper Zab the next year and 
forced the payment of tribute from Datana of Hubushkia, then 
produced a similar result in the case of Maggubbi of Madahisa, 
and drove out Udaki from Zirta, capital of the Mannai. The last 
reference is of interest, for it affords the first knowledge of the 
people who were to be associated so constantly with the Assyrians 
in their last hundred years. The next to be invaded was Haruna, 
whose capital, Masashura, was taken, and whose prince, Shul- 
ushunu, was granted peace. Artasari of Paddira is likewise an 
interesting individual, for his name, compounded with the com- 
monest Iranian element, shows how the new race was coming in. 
Parsua, still attempting to retain complete independence, was the 
last to be visited.” 





70 Tbid. no. 39. 

71 Obl. 141 ff—The form Seduri is probably due to assimilation to the god 
Siduri; that he was identical with Sardurish was first indicated by Sayce, 
JRAS NS 14. 404. Belck, Verh. Berl. Anthr. Ges., 1894, 486 (cf. Lehmann, ZA 
11. 200 ff.), and often, argues that the Sardurish of the native inscriptions, 
Sayce 1 f., was earlier and different from our Seduri, but without a shred of 
proof and contrary to all the evidence, cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 36 n. 35, and now 
also Forrer, MV AG 20. 3, 22. For Ammasherub, cf. Hommel, Gesch., 600. 
Name and location alike prove identification with the Mush pass, the Gozme 
Gedik of 6645 ft., Lynch, Armenia, 2. 396. 

72 Obl. 159 ff—Rasmussen, Indskriften, 39, identifies our Datana with the 
Dadi of Hubushkia of Shamshi-Adad, Ann. 2. 37. For Zirta or Izirta, cf. 
Olmstead, Sargon, 107, n. 21; Thureau-Dangin, Campagne, iv; it may now 
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Conditions were becoming increasingly bad. The king might 
celebrate his thirty-year jubilee with all due ceremony,” but 
Dan-Ashur was in control of the administration, Haldia was con- 
tinually increasing in power, and the tribes to the north and west 
were throwing in their lot with it instead of Assyria. One more 
effort was made by Dan-Ashur to answer complaints at home by 
conquests abroad. While the king remained in his palace, the 
unwearied old man undertook an ambitious expedition. Datana 
of Hubushkia was the first to feel his heavy hand and then Musasir, 
another state destined to play a most important part in the next 
century. The fortress of Saparia captured, he felt that he could 
venture against Haldia itself. Failing here, he turned east and 
went down to Gilzan where Upu presented his tribute as did the 
men of the neighboring states. From Parsua, he descended to 
Namri, and so through the pass of Simesi above Halman back to 
Assyria.” 





be located at Sauch Bulaq. The Mannai are the Minni of Jer. 51. 27; the 
Minyas of Nicolaus of Damascus, Jos. Ant. 1. 95; cf. Rawlinson, JRAS(OS) 
12. 446. For the common Shurdia, I read Pad-di-ra, a very easy correction 
palaeographically, comparing the Paddira of Shamshi-Adad, Ann. 2. 7, and 
the Paddir of Ashur-bani-apal, Cyl. B. 3. 59. The raid was, therefore, up 
the Zab to Merwan, then to Kochanes and the Kaliresh pass to Ushnu. 
Beyond, the course is conjectural. 

73 For the second time, the king did something before the face of Adad and 
Ashur, but the crucial word is doubtful. Norris, Assyr. Dict., 106, quoted 
Amiaud-Scheil, Salmanasar, 70, would read bu-u-[na] and Rasmussen makes 
out the first half of the na. With this reading, we would naturally translate 
with Amiaud-Scheil, ‘fixer la face en presence d’Assur et Adad,’ cf. for bunu 
Muss-Arnolt, Dict., ad loc., and compare, with Tiele, Gesch., 204, the similar 
celebrations in Egypt in honor of the completion of the thirtieth year of the 
reign. The present view seems to read pu-u-[ri] which would mean holding 
the office of eponym a second time, cf. Peiser, KB 4. 106 n.; Muss-Arnolt, s. v., 
for possible connection with the Purim feast. Pleasant as it would be to have 
an Assyrian prototype of that much-discussed feast, it is certain that Shal- 
maneser was not eponym until 828, after our inscription had been completed, 
and thus the puru interpretation is thrown completely out of court. 

74 Obl. 174 ff.—The route taken was up the Zab to about Merwanen where 
he touched a corner of Hubushkia, and then east to Musasir, the region of 
the Nihail chain, as the Sargon Tablet shows. The raid across the Haldian 
border must have taken place about Bash Qala or Khoshab. Saparia is Zibar 
on the Upper Zab, and may be connected with the older name Subartu. He 
then went down into Gilzan to the east, about Dilman. The states mentioned 
after Gilzan are Mannai, Burisai, Harranai, Shashganai, Andiai, a people whose 
name began with a vertical stroke and ended with . . . . rai, and he then 
still further descended to a state whose name begins with two and then one 
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With this campaign of 828, the narrative of the Obelisk comes to 
an abrupt end. The scribe claims the usual great success, but his 
best skill cannot conceal its virtual failure. There is not even the 
briefest mention of the numerous structures erected during the 
reign, though we may be sure that it was the original plan to 
inscribe their recital on the well-carved stone. When we turn to 
the Assyrian Chronicle, we find under this same vear 828, not an 
expedition against foreign enemies, but the single ominous word 
‘revolt,’ and the word is repeated for five years more. For a quar- 
ter of a century, Dan-Ashur had been the actual ruler of the 
empire, and so notorious was his usurpation of the supreme power 
that it was he and not his nominal master to whom was ascribed 
the glory of successful campaigning in the magnificent series of 
reliefs which were to commemorate the reign. In contrast to the 
sharp individuality with which Dan-Ashur stands out, Shalmaneser 
is a colorless figure. His relations with his turtanu, who held office 
for a quarter of a century, a term almost without parallel in the 
east, do not speak for his strength of character. We know how he 
left the command of armies in his later years to Dan-Ashur, 
although his turtanu must have been at least as old as himself; 
in his earlier years, he claims to have exercised the leadership in 
person, but the more truthful pictorial records make it certain 
that in some cases he was not present, and of others we may make 
the same conjecture. When he does appear in the field, he rarely 
descends from the chariot to engage actively in the fighting. In 
the chariots, both he and the crown prince require a third man to 
hold the shield and by an arm thrown about the waist to prevent 
them from falling to the ground. The one occasion when Shalman- 
eser appears on horseback, it is with the awkwardness of a man 
not accustomed to ride and unable to keep a firm seat. In his 





horizontal stroke, and took their cities of Pirria and Shitiuaria, evidently along 
the west shore of Lake Urumia. The Parsua cities are Bushtu, Shalahamanu 
and Kinihamanu. Bushtu is a common name, and may be identical with 
others. Burisai may be found in the Burasi-Berozi on the upper Dilman 
stream with Billerbeck, Sulei¢mania, 156. Harrania is the Harrana of Knudt- 
zon, Gebete, 35, an oracle which asks whether the Ishkuzai who are in the 
Mannai region will leave the pass of the city of Hubushkia and go to Harrania 
and Anisus. Andiu is said by Adad nirari to be far distant, Kalhu ins., 9; 
and Sargon, Ann. 81, confirms its close connection with Hubushkia and the 
Mannai. Sayce, RP? 4. 51, n. 3, identifies Shitiuaria with the Haldian Shati- 
raraush. The conclusion is topographically impossible; the pass of Simesi is 
too far north, Halman-Holwan equally too far south. The topography of the 
preceding marches forces us to believe that the Hashmar pass is meant. 
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foreign policy, he imitated his father, even to the copying of his 
father’s set phrases in his own formal inscriptions. He was most at 
home in the audience chamber, where he could hold the arrows 
gracefully in one hand, the bow in the other, resting on the ground, 
the ornamental sword remaining at his side, displaying the tiara 
and fillet, the long hair ribbons, the fringed robe and shawl that 
came to his sandalled feet.” Significant, too, is the fact that the 
highest court officers, many of the commanders in the field, the 
prefect of the camp, all the men most closely connected with his 
person, were eunuchs, and we may without too much danger 
of error conjecture that Dan-Ashur himself belonged to the same 
unfortunate and detested class. 

Shalmaneser had been accompanied on his expeditions by his 
son, the crown prince, as early as 858, and thenceforth the reliefs 
represent him with considerable frequency. If we are to identify 
him with Ashur-dan-apal, he must have been by this time no less 
than forty-five years old. A prince of such mature age could 
hardly suffer in silence a usurpation of power so great that the 
turtanu’s name was glorified in the official records destined to go 
down to posterity, while his own exploits, though represented 
anonymously in the earlier sculptures, were in later times entirely 
missing. The unanimity with which all Assyria arose is in itself 
proof of the general feeling that his cause was just. At the head 
of the revolt stood Nineveh which might find some excuse in the 
neglect of the king. Ashur had been the special protégé of Shal- 
maneser. Practically every building of importance, the double 
wall, the Anu-Adad temple, the Ishtar and Ashur temples, all 
had been restored in the most generous fashion.”* Yet Ashur, 
too, went over to the enemy. Imgur-Bel had been adorned with 
the magnificent palace-gates to whose bronze decorations we owe 
the proof of the age of Ashur-dan-apal, but the gift could not 
restrain it from revolt. Shibaniba and Dur-Balat in the first 
range of mountains to the northeast, Zaban with its command 
of the debatable land, Arrapha with its control of the mountains, 
the sacred city of Arbela, all of Upper and Lower Assyria acknowl- 
edged the new claimant to the crown. The majority of the newly- 
acquired provinces and dependencies seized the opportunity to 
free themselves. The Aramaeans in particular, Shima, Tidu, 
Nabalu, Kapa, Huzirina, Amedi, Til-Abni, Hindanu, Kurban, 





% TSBA 6. pl. 8. 
76 Andra, MDOG 54. 21. 
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all the states whose names have become familiar from the reports 
of the last two reigns,’” swelled the armies of the pretender. A 
definite understanding between these Aramaeans and the revolting 
Assyrians existed, as is shown by the letter ‘concerning the rebel’ 
which was written in Aramaic by Kabti, the scribe of Ashur-dan- 
apal.7® Only Kalhu remained true to the old king and his eunuchs. 

To meet the reproach that the turtanu and not Shalmaneser 
was the actual ruler, the king had taken upon himself the eponym 
office in the very year the revolt broke out, but the expected result 
had not followed and the insurrection continued unabated. In 
its midst, Shalmaneser passed away, and left the insurrection as 
a heritage to his son Shamshi-Adad (825-812). Two,more years 
the rebels held out and then the revolt collapsed. y, with 
everything in its favor in the beginning, it ultimately failed, is 
one of the mysteries we so often meet: in tracing the history of 
reform movements. Like so many attempted reforms, the most 
obvious result was the damage accomplished. Coming at a time 
when the man-power was already weakening, it marked the defi- 
nite passage into decline, a decline which ended only with the fall 
of the dynasty.”*. 





77 Shamshi Adad, Ann. 1. 45 ff.—Shibaniba was the province of the eponym 
for 787, Johns, Deeds, no. 653, and cf. Olmstead, JAOS 34. 364. It occurs in 
Sennacherib, Bavian ins., 9, which locates it close to that place. Dur-Balat 
is the near-by Kurdish hamlet of Balata where we spent a smoky evening 
protected from a blizzard. Adi is not far away, no less than the Shekh Adi 
which is the center of the Yezidis or ‘Devil Worshippers.’ Amat is Amada 
east of Akra. Kapa is Hassan Kef. Parnunna is the seat of an eponym in 
755 and probably in 785, Olmstead, 1.c. For Kurban, cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 
152. Others are Ishshibri, Bit Imdira, Shibtinish, Kibshuna, Urakka, Dariga. 

78 Copy of ancient letter sent to Sargon, H. 872; Johns, Jour. Theol. Stud., 
6. 631. Hommel, PSBA 18. 182, identifies Ashur-dan-apal with Sardanapallus, 
and Belyses with Marduk-balatsu-iqbi. He might have added the date given 
by Eusebius to Sardanapallus, 835, yet Sardanapallus must be Ashur-nasir-apal. 

79 For the provisional government, cf. Olmstead, Amer. Pol#tical Science 
Rev., 12. 69 ff.; add now the scanty information in Andrae, Stelenrethen, to 
the discussion of the officials of the reign, Olmstead, JAOS 34. 346 ff. No 
attempt to discuss the buildings or indeed the general culture is made in 
this article. 





























AN ANSWER TO THE DHIMMIS* 


RicHarD GOTTHEIL 


CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


In THE MemoriIAL VOLUME published in memory of our late 
colleague President William W. R. Harper, I have gone a little 
into the history of the relation to each other of the three great 
religious systems which have existed in nearly all Islamic countries, 
except Arabia, since the foundation of the Moslem Church. In 
the East that relation still plays a part—often a dominant one— 
in commercial life. No attempt even is made, as we do in the 
West, to ‘camouflage’ the situation. The text and translation 
that I publish in the following pages are a further contribution to 
the subject. 

The little Ms. from which it is taken bears the title: ‘An 
answer to the Dhimmis and to those that follow them.’ Its 
author, Ghazi ibn al-WAsiti (i. e. from WaAsit on the Tigris) does 
not try nor does he pretend to give a presentation of his subject 
from a technically legal or theological point of view, as many have 
done who have written upon the subject. He tries, rather, to 
give a history of that relation from the time of the Prophet down 
to his own day in a series of stories; citing the chief incidents— 
as he considers them—that have occurred to point the moral to 
be drawn from that relation. Of course he is one-sided; so 
would be a Christian or a Jewish author writing in his day. It is 
an ex-parte statement, designed to prove the excellence of his own 
people and his own faith, and to expose the obliquity of ‘the 
others.’ We need not be too hard in our judgment of Ghazi. 
He feels strongly for his own side; and, as he is evidently a man 





* The Editors and the Author of this article desire to express their acknowl- 
edgement of the courtesy of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company of New 
York in furnishing gratuitously the composition of the Arabic text by the lino- 
type process. They believe it is the first time that a scholarly text in Arabic 
has been published by that process. The editor of the text would very much 
have desired to vocalize it in certain cases and to employ the hemza and 
teshdid. He had especially desired to vocalize the passages in verse, but the 
linotype process is not yet adapted to expressing the vowel signs. The 
insertion of the folio pagination in the Arabic text was made after the type 
lines were cast, and accordingly the foliation is approximate, within half a line. 
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of some temper, he does not mince matters, nor does he take the 
edge off his words. But, we must remember that pungent ex- 
pressions are permitted in the politest near-Eastern society which, 
with us, would never for a moment be permitted above or beyond 
the smoking-room. And if we do remember this, we shall not 
be shocked beyond measure to find the adjective ‘cursed’ pre- 
fixed to every mention of Jew or Christian! 

The anecdotes are interesting just because they are trivial. 
They open the lattice a little, and permit a peep here and there 
into the private life of the people which too often is guarded 
from our sight by official and pompous historians. The soreness 
of the relations between the Copts and the Moslems in Egypt 
comes clearly into view—even the peculiarity in this relation; 
for the author—to his credit be it said—is quite conscious of the 
necessity of the non-Moslem population to the country, if the 
more important, and especially the Secretarial, positions were to 
be filled. As is natural, he is particularly violent against such as 
openly profess Islam, while still at heart remaining Christians. 
One can understand such feeling; and it is evident that he has 
in mind some particular persons belonging to this class whose 
shadows had fallen across his own path, though he does not men- 
tion them by name. 

About the author I can find nothing in the various books of 
reference; the one or two facts that can be put down are those 
that follow of necessity out of his little compilation. The latest 
datable reference that he makes is in the year 1292, during the 
reign of the Mameluke Sultan Kala‘iin in Egypt. Though living 
in that country, Ghazi was for a time in the service—so he him- 
self relates—of al-Malik al-Ashraf Muthaffar al-Din Misa of 
Emesa (1245-1262), the son of al-Mansir Ibrahim, the last of 
the Ayyibites there of the line of Shirkih, the father of Saladin. 
The coming of the Mogul Khan Hulagu in 1262 evidently ended 
his services in northern Syria. The treatise, then, must have 
been written in Egypt towards the end of the thirteenth or the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. We should expect it at 
such a time; for, then, hot-headed Ulemas were apt to make life 
a burden for both Copts and Jews in the land of the Pharaohs. 

The small Ms.—the property of the Library of Columbia Uni- 
versity—is, so far as I can tell, unique. It evidently was not so 
at one time; for the first leaf, giving the title and seven lines of 
the first section, were added at some later time and from some 
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other copy; paper and script are glaring evidence of this. How 
late, I do not know. Upon the inside of this first leaf there is 
the Turkish sign-manual and the name al-Haj Hasan Muhammad 
Efendi...in the year 1171 [A. H.|—evidently the name and date 
of a late owner. 

The Ms. itself is written with a great deal of care. It is fully— 
one might say, over-punctuated; and the section-headings are 
done in large gilded script. This goes so far that the letter ra is 
most often distinguished from the zaz by a half-circle super- 
imposed; as, in like manner, the sin is distinguished from the 
shin. The ha is made evident by a superimposed final ha and the 
sdd by a sub-imposed final sdd. Even the vowel letters, when 
indicating a long vowel preceding, are provided with jezm. For 
this superabundance the scribe, and not the author, is to be 
blamed—which does not, however, prevent him from making the 
mistakes natural to a scribe; e. g. he writes—with consistency it 
must be said—zblkhdn for ilkhadn, probably because in one passage 
the original copy missed a dot under the yd. And, it must be 
added, the multitude of signs makes the reading more than 
usually difficult. 

I have translated quite literally; and only with the idea of 
giving sense, not with the thought of literary polish. I have 
added the fewest possible notes—only when they appeared to be 
absolutely necessary. In some difficult situations, I have profited 
from the good advice and the knowledge of my colleagues, Dr. 
Philip Hitti and Prof. William Popper. 


25 JAOS 41 
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TRANSLATION 


In the name of the merciful and gracious God! Praise be to 
God for having given us the religion of Islam! Prayer and Praise 
to the best of all Creatures! Pray God for him—that he grant 


him peace, as well as his family and his noble and spotless com- 


panions. Now, this small treatise demands that we should follow 
the folk of tradition and gain the victory for the people of the 
(real) faith and the truth, and that we should answer those who 
differ with them or who follow their own inclination without 
possessing any true knowledge. I am of opinion—putting my 
trust in God—that (fol. 2a) the protected people who, not being 
subjected to fear, have been allowed to live freely in Egyptian 
and Syrian regions, some of them unbelievers belonging to the 
Jewish faith and others to sects of the Christians, are worse unbe- 
lievers and more stiff-necked than those who wield the sword and 
who have kept their hold over Islam by oppression and tryanny. 

Now, in order that there may be brought to light by means of 
(extracts from) the exalted sciences (of Islam) what injuries 
Islam can inflict upon them in the wish to cleanse the days of the 
exalted Sultanate of their filthiness, just as it has blotted out their 
strong and well-defended kingdoms, their lofty and towering 
fortifications, and has turned them into hiding slinkers—there 
being disclosed in the accounts dealing with the reign of his excel- 
lent majesty a degree of merit which did not belong to (any other) 
Sultan of the East or of the West, so that in doing so he trod the 
paths of the Prophet of God, of the Righteous Caliphs and the 
noble Sultans— (in order to do this) I have composed this Preface 
and two Sections. The Preface will contain whatsoever the Holy 
Book has to say on the subject and whatsoever has been handed 
down in tradition from the Prophet. The first section will in- 
clude that which has come to us from the Prince of the Faithful, 
Umar ibn al-Khattab, his immediate followers (fol. 2b) and 
those of the Bani Umayyah who followed them, as well as the 
Bani Abbas, the Egyptian rulers and the like. The second 
section will deal with events that have happened in this our own 
time and the truth of which is fortified by the testimony of leading 
men. That which I have written I have divested of all possible 
ambiguity. I have made it certain by investigations that no one 
will be able to counter, oppose or throw upon a side; so that any 
one who reflects upon all this and studies the matter in its whole 
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and its various parts, will know that I have sought nothing more 
than to earn the good will of my Master and to draw nearer to 
Allah in all that I have set down with my fingers. I ask God’s 
help; for all must rely upon His favor and His mercy. 

Preface; that which is found in the Splendid Book. 

God said!: ‘O ye who believe, do not take Jews and Christians 
as partners, one with the other—for those of you who do so 
practically belong to them.’ Further?: ‘O ye who believe, do 
not take as partners those who are inimical to me.’ Further’: 
‘Make war upon those who do not believe (fol. 3a) in Allah, in 
the Last Day and who do not hold forbidden that which Allah 
and his Messenger have so held—as well as those to whom a 
revelation has been given, who do not judge justly—until they 
pay the poll-tax willingly, being few in number.’ The Christians 
are worse than are the Jews in the matter of Polytheism, just as 
the Jews are worse than are the Christians in the matter of un- 
belief and stiff-neckedness. For this reason Allah has branded 
the one with his anger and the other with error. Further*: ‘Allah 
said, O ye that believe, have nought to do with such as make 
sport and fun of your faith—to whom a revelation was given 
prior to your own. Indeed, the rank unbelievers are to be pre- 
ferred. Fear Allah, if you are true Believers.’ 


Traditions handed down from the Prophet. 

Muslim in his Sahih says, on the authority of ‘Aishah: Once the 
Prophet went out—it was before the battle of Badr; and when he 
was in Harrat-al-Wabrah,* a man came up to him of whom it was 
said that he was daring and generous. The friends of the Prophet 
were glad to see him. This man said to the Prophet (fol: 3b.): 
‘I have come in order to be one of your followers and to share 
your fate.’ The Prophet answered: ‘Dost thou believe in Allah 
and in his Prophet?’ The man said ‘No!’ To which the Prophet 
replied: ‘Go whither thou camest from. I can take no help 
from an idolater.’ So he went his way until, one day, he met 
the Prophet under a tree, and the same conversation took place. 
Again, he went his way until he met the Prophet in the desert, 





1 Quran 5. 56. 

27b. 60. 1. 

3 7b. 9. 29. 

47b. 5. 62. 

5’ Yakit II. 253 gives both forms ‘Wabrah’ and ‘Wabarah’. He also 
mentions Muslim as his source. 
27 JAOS 41 
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when the latter said to him: ‘Dost thou believe in Allah and in 
his Prophet?’ To which the man answered ‘Yes.’ ‘Then, follow 
me,’ said the Prophet. 

For this reason the Imém Ahmad ibn Hanbal said: ‘No help 
must be accepted from either Jews or Christians in any of the 
official acts of the Muslims, e. g. the poll-tax.’ In like manner 
Abi Hanifah, al Shafi‘i and other legal authorities hold that it is 
not lawful to appoint one of them to a position of influence in any 
province or to any station of trust; for unbelief is inconsistent 
with authority and with trust. The injunction of Allah: ‘Do 
not ask help of an idolater’ includes asking them for help in 
defence, employing them as governors, as clerks, and the like 
(fol. 4a). The general term used must be applied in all cases 
and can not be confined to a special case. In saying this he 
strengthens his position by two considerations. The one is that 
he gives their idolatry as a reason for withholding the appeal for 
help; and this reason applies equally to all such appeals. The 
second is that since he has not asked help from them in military 
matters, in which there is neither official appointment, nor raising 
him to a position of trust, nor elevating in rank—when it comes 
to positions of authority and of dignity, it is even less meet and 
proper. For this reason the legal authorities are agreed that it 
is impossible to put them in governing positions or in stations of 
power or in places of weight in a council; nor can they be allowed 
to build their houses higher than those of Muslims, nor can they 
be greeted first. When they are met on the road, they should 
be compelled to take to the narrowest part of it. It will be seen 
that the prohibition of asking them for help is general in its tenor 
—it being understood to refer to all unbelievers (living) among 
the People of the Book. This decision he bases upon his belief 
in Allah and in his Prophet. For just as soon as any one of the 
People of the Book declares the law of Allah and of his Prophet 
to be untrue, and disobeys the demands as laid down by the 
Prophet of Allah, idolatry adheres to him. 

In this respect Allah says*: ‘They have taken their clergy and 
their monks as their masters, but not Allah and the Messiah son 
of Mary. They were commanded to serve only one God; there 
is none other than He. Praise be to Him; far be He from that 
which they associate with him’ (fol. 4b). 





® Quran 9. 31, 
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We have a tradition that has come to us from Abi Bakr al- 
Athram’, one of the most important traditionists; it comes down 
to us through the Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal and others and is 
cited in the (former’s) collection of traditions, on the authority 
of Abii Misa al-Ash‘ari, to wit: The Commander of the Faith- 
ful, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, ordered him to bring an account of 
that which he had received and that which he had expended 
(written) upon a piece of parchment. Now, Abii Miisa had a 
Christian for scribe; and this man brought the account to the 
Caliph. ‘Umar wondered at Abii Misa employing such a man 
and said: ‘Verily, this man is very careful; call him that he 
read the Koran for me.’ But, Abii Misa answered: ‘He will 
not be willing to come to the mosque.’ ‘Is he ritually unclean?’ 
asked ‘Umar. ‘No,’ answered Abii Misa, ‘he is a Christian.’ 
Whereupon ‘Umar upbraided me, struck my thigh so hard with his 
hand as almost to break it, and said: ‘Have nothing to do with 
the Christians, seeing that Allah has put them at a distance; 
have no faith in them, seeing that Allah distrusts them; and do 
not esteem them, seeing that Allah has humbled them.’ 

The Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal has the following tradition— 
coming from Harb al-Kirmiani, in a group of questions that he 
put to ‘Iyad al-Ash‘ari —: Abi Misa had taken a Christian for 
scribe; of which action ‘Umar disapproved. Abi Misa objected: 
‘But his work is bound to be of service to me’ (fol. 5a). ‘Umar 
retorted: ‘Have no faith in them, seeing that Allah distrusts 
them; do not esteem them, seeing that Allah has humbled them; 
have nothing to do with them, seeing that Allah has put them at 
a distance.’ 

Some Muhajirs came to ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab with wealth 
gotten at Al-Bahrein. ‘Umar said to them: ‘O Company of 
Muslims—may Allah have mercy upon you—much riches have 
come into our hands. If you desire, we can measure it. If you 
desire, however, we can weigh it. Again, if you desire, we can 
count it.’ One of the men, however, came to him and said: ‘O 
Commander of the Faithful, we have seen how the Persians have 
instituted a system of Diwans*.’ So, ‘Umar commanded that 
Diwans should be instituted in the various governmental districts; 
and when instituting such Diwdns, he wrote to all his governors 
not to appoint in the service any unbeliever, be he Jew or Christian. 





7 Who he is I am unable to find out. 
8 For the general traditions concerning such Diwans and their origin, see 
Biladhuri Futiah, p. 193. 
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Mu‘awiyyah ibn Abi Sufyan wrote to the Commander of the 
Faithful, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, as follows: ‘In my district there 
is a Christian scribe, without whom I can not complete the taking 
of the poll-tax. I am unwilling to continue employing him with- 
out some word from you.’ ‘Umar answered his letter as follows: 
‘May Allah keep us and you in good health! I have read your 
letter concerning the Christian. My answer is this. The Christian 
is to be considered as if he were dead and gone; (fol. 5b) in no 
tradition and in no narrative is there any mention of an idolater 
being given an administrative charge during the times of the 
Prophet, of Abii Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman or of ‘Ali.’ 

The following tradition comes from Abi Mashja‘ah ibn Rabi’, 
one of the leading traditionists: When the Commander of the 
Faithful, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattib, came to Syria, Constantine the 
Patriarch of Syria’ appeared before him and said: ‘O Commander 
of the Faithful, Abii ‘Ubaidah ibn al-Jarrah has put a poll-tax 
upon us; do you write a note to me concerning it.’ ‘Umar refused 
to do this, saying: ‘What tax has he laid upon you?’ Constantine 
answered: ‘He has laid a tax of four dirhems and a woolen cloak 
upon every chief of tribe; and not a single man has dared to 
speak with ‘Umar except with Abii ‘Ubaidah’s permission.’ Where- 
upon ‘Umar turned to Abii ‘Ubaidah: ‘What have you to say to 
this?’ ‘He has lied about me,’ said Abii ‘Ubaidah; ‘I came to 
equitable terms with him. Do you yourself come and assign the 
rate of tax.’ ‘Umar said to Constantine: ‘Abi ‘Ubaidah is more 
trustworthy than are you.’ ‘Yes,’ answered Constantine: ‘Abi 
‘Ubaidah has told the truth; it is I who have lied.’ Then said 
‘Umar: ‘What induced you to do so?’ ‘I wanted (fol. 6a) to 
deceive you,’ said Constantine, ‘but you were too clever for me.’ 
So ‘Umar laid a tax upon the wealthy of 48 dirhems; upon those 
of middling fortune, of 24 dirhems, and upon the poor of 12 dir- 
hems. He also gave orders that the Christians should not build 
new churches nor erect crosses, where Muslims lived, and that 
they should not ring their church-bells except in the interior of . 
their churches; (saying) ‘we ought to have the power to divide 
up their dwellings with them, so that Muslims may share these 
with them.’ (He added): ‘I do not trust you; I shall take the 
southern part of the land around their churches as places for 





® Who is this Patriarch? Is he Constantine the son of Heraclius? Abi 
‘Ubaidah ibn al-Jarrih had command over the Syrian army and conquered 
Damascus. 
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Mohammedan Mosques, as they are situate in the very middle 
of the various cities.’ It was, further, ordered that they should 
not drive swine amongst the Muslims; that they should entertain 
any guests that might come to them for three days and three 
nights; that they should carry those who came on foot from one 
village to another; that they should give such ones good advice 
and not maltreat them, and that they should not show too much 
consideration for an enemy.’ He said further: ‘We consider it 
lawful to shed their blood and to take captive their children and 
their wives. In such manner a compact and an agreement are 
made with Allah, and proper protection is assured the Muslims.’ 

Constantine answered: ‘Put this down in writing for us!’ 
While the document was being drawn up, ‘Umar bethought him- 
self and said twice: ‘I must make an exception for you in regard 
to a whole army of difficulties.’ Then he added: ‘Here are your 
two times.’ Now when the document was finished, (fol. 6b) 
Constantine said: ‘Come, O Commander of the Faithful, go 
among the people; tell them that which you have done for me 
and about the poll-tax that you have set in my case.’ So ‘Umar 
went and spake as follows: ‘Praise be to Allah! I render praise 
to him and I ask him for aid. He whom Allah leads can not go 
astray, and he whom Allah does lead astray, for such a one there 
is no (other) leader.’ But that cursed Nabatean injected: ‘Allah 
leads no man astray.’ Then said ‘Umar: ‘What sayeth the 
Nabatean?’ The answer came: ‘He says that Allah leads no 
man astray.’ To which ‘Umar replied: ‘Verily, we have not 
given thee that which we have given with the idea that thou 
shouldst attack us in our faith. By him in whose hands is my 
soul, if thou doest such a thing again, I shall strike that in which 
are thy two eyes (i. e., thy face).’ We must keep in mind that 
which this dog has criticized as well as that which the Commander 
of the Faithful ‘Umar has said, the terms he laid down and the 
return given to him when the Caliph answered his criticism; how 
he warned Constantine that some of the Copts were lording it 
over the Muslims; that they were holding Muslims as bond-men, 
bond-women and slaves; that they were raising their watch-towers 
and buildings too high; that they were arraying themselves in 
the finest clothing possessed by the Muslims—not to mention that 
they had acquired precious stones, brocades and gardens, as well 
as merchandise brought from over land and sea, and how they 
pursued doggedly pleasures of various kinds. He complained, 
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also, about a certain Christian coming from Morocco, destitute 
and moneyless; one of those poverty-stricken Christians like 
those who make begging their livelihood.!° He did chores (fol. 7a) 
in the meanest of places, which places, afterwards, he plundered— 
using that which he had stolen for the purpose of giving bribes. 
Finally, he was able to raise himself to the highest position there, 
being transferred from one post to the other until he was placed - 
in charge of the army and the finances. It needed only a little 
time and he was rebuilding the gardens, the irrigation canals and 
various broken-down properties. But in order to accomplish all 
this he had to plunder the treasury of the Muslims, which he 
divided up with the lowest and the vilest among them. 

The following comes to us upon the authority of ‘Abd-al- 
Rahman ibn ‘Uthman: This letter was written to ‘Umar when 
he made peace with the Christians of Syria:" 

‘This letter is sent to ‘Abd Allah ‘Umar, the Commander of 
the Faithful, by the Christians of Syria. Verily, when you came 
to us, we begged safety for ourselves, our children and our pos- 
sessions on condition that we would not build in our cities and 
in the country near them either monastery, church or monk’s cell; 
that we would not rebuild any such that may be in ruins, nor raise 
up that which Muslims have torn down; that we would not refuse 
permission to any Muslim to enter our Churches, either by day 
or by night; that we would open their gates to passers-by and 
to travellers, and grant hospitality for three days to any Muslim 
that passes by our door; that we would not receive into our 
churches or into our dwellings any spy; that we would not prac- 
tice any deception to the prejudice of the Moslems; (fol. 7b.) 
that we would not teach the Kuran to our children; that we 
would neither preach the Trinity nor invite anyone to accept the 
doctrine; that we would not restrain any of our relatives from 
becoming Moslems if they so wish; that we would show proper 
deference to the Moslems, offering them our seats if they desire 
to sit down; that we would not try to imitate them in any part 
of their dress; that we would not use the same fore-names that 
they use; that we would not ride upon saddles, nor wear swords, 





10 Evidently a monk. 

11 Several recensions of this letter have come down to us. Probably most 
of them are spurious, as Miednikoff and Caetani hold rightly. See the latter’s 
Annali 3? p. 958. Even the name of the chief ecclesiastic at Damascus is 
held to be unknown. Sce de Goeje, Mémoire sur la Conquéte de la Syrie, p. 83. 
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nor bear nor carry any form of weapon whatsoever; and that we 
would strike the clappers softly in our churches. When we ac- 
company our dead, we will not raise our voice in chanting. We 
will not run to the aid of a slave when the weapon of the Moslems 
is ready to fall upon him; we will not visit such in their dwellings 
nor set them right upon the road.’ 

Now, when the Commander of the Faithful had read this com- 
munication, he added these words: ‘We make this agreement for 
ourselves and for all our people. For doing so, we receive pro- 
tection. Should we deviate from any condition upon which we 
have agreed with you and for which we in our persons have become 
guarantees—then, we no longer are to enjoy protection; and you 
can do with us as riotous and uproarious people are dealt with. 
Let those who reflect consider these conditions with care; let 
them be thoughtful of their dress and their mounts and how they 
address the rich and such ilk among Moslem men and women. 
Verily! There is no real power excepting such as resides in Allah, 
the High and the Mighty!’ 

(fol. 8a) ‘Umar ibn al-‘Aziz, the chief of the Bani Umayyah 
wrote to his lieutenants in the various provinces as follows: ‘Umar 
sends you greetings. He cites to you from the Book of Allah, 
about which there is no uncertainty”: ‘O ye who believe! The 
non-Moslems are nothing but dirt. Allah has created them to be 
partisans of Satan; most treacherous in regard to all they do; 
whose whole endeavor in this nether life is useless, though they 
themselves imagine that they are doing fine work. Upon them 
rests the curse of Allah, of the Angels and of man collectively.’ 
Know, then, that they who have gone before you died simply 
because they refused to accept the truth and stretched out the 
hand of wickedness. I have heard of some Moslems in times gone 
by, that when they arrived in a certain country, the non-Moslems 
came to them and asked them for assistance in their municipal 
affairs and in keeping their books, because the Moslems were 
expert in book-keeping, in tax-gathering and in running business 
affairs. There can be no prosperity, nor can there be any real 
management when one makes use of anything that angers Allah 
or his Prophet. Indeed, there was a time—Allah has brought it 
to an end—when one did not know of a governor who, having a 
single man living in his province connected with any religion 
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other than Islam, did not visit him with exemplary punishment. 
For the abolition of their own governments, and their having 
reached the low station to which Allah had degraded them was in 
itself abasement and derogation. Let every one of you write to 
me (fol. 8b.) what he has done in his province. 

He commanded that both Jews and Christians should be for- 
bidden to ride upon saddles; that no one belonging to the 
‘Protected Peoples’ should be allowed to enter a public bath on 
Friday, except after Prayer-time. He ordered, further, that a 
guard should be set to watch both Jews and Christians whenever 
they slaughtered an animal, so that the guard should mention the 
name of Allah and of his Prophet (at such slaughter). His 
governor over Egypt, Hayyan"™, wrote to him: ‘O Commander 
of the Faithful! If things continue as they are now in Egypt, all 
the ‘Protected Peoples’ will soon become Moslems and then we 
shall cease to get any money (taxes) from them.’ Whereupon 
‘Umar sent to him a messenger strong in character saying: ‘Go 
down to Egypt and give Hayyan thirty stripes with a whip upon 
his head as a punishment for that which he has written, and tell 
him as follows: ‘Take care, O Hayyan; whosoever has become 
a Moslem, do not ask the poll-tax from him. I only wish that the 
whole bunch of them would become converted. Verily! Allah 
has sent Mohammed as a preacher, not as a tax-gatherer.”’ ’ 

When the Bani Umayyah once again admitted the Christians 
as scribes in their various provinces and countries, Muhammad 
ibn Yazid al-Ansari'‘ wrote the following verses to ‘Abd al- 
Malik: 


‘O ye sons of Umayyah, drive away the uncircumcised tongues, as 
ordained by the prophet of Allah and the Caliphs; 

Do not appoint Copts to be scribes for your government work; 
doing so constitutes wrong and sin. (fol. 9a) 

You should be leaders, from whom a light shines over one’s tracks, 
continuing to be bright even when one stands still.’ 


Then, ‘Abd al-Malik gave orders that as long as he ruled, 
neither Jew nor Christian should be appointed to office; and he 
finished off in cold blood all those who had appointed such. 





13]. e. Hayyan ibn Shuraih. 
14 He was official scribe of the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik; Tabari, Annales 2, 
1168. 
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Khalid ibn Safwan wrote to ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, when the latter 
was governor of Egypt: 


‘Oh ‘Amr! thy right hand has charge of our Egypt; and thou 
art all-powerful over it in all righteous and just action. 

Kill with thy sword anyone who opposes thy will, and make the 
Copts the conquered of thy sword. 

Through them wrong-doing has become established within her 
borders and her people have seen oppression and excess. 

Rely not upon the Christians; they are folk who are opposed to 
the very law of the Almighty. (fol. 9b) 

Remember the Commander of the Faithful and his behest; if 
thou desirest to be obedient to him, 

Do not keep any engagement made with an Unbeliever; do not 
observe any compacts arrived at with him or any agreement.’ 


During that very night!® ‘Amr saw in his sleep a Christian talk- 
ing and reciting certain verses, while he pointed at ‘Amr with his 
hand: 


‘A noble girl—they robbed her of her mother and reviled her by 
treading her with their feet. 

Then they set her as ruler over them; but beware when your 
enemy becomes your ruler.’!® 


‘Amr awoke in fright and said: ‘By Allah! I have not given 
them jurisdiction over any subject that Islam has withdrawn from 
them’; and he gave command that all the Copts should be removed 
from office. 

Al-Kisa’i!” used to teach al-Ma’miin how to read the Koran, 
he (al-Kisa’i) standing behind a curtain. Whenever the prince 
made a slip, al-Kisa’i was accustomed to beat with a stick upon 
a pillow. Al-Ma’miin had reached the passage: ‘O ye who 
believe, do not take Jews and Christians as leaders, ete., etc.’ 
Al-Kisa’i beat with his stick, and al-Ma’min thought that he 
had made a mistake. So he commenced to re-read the passage 
in the same manner as he had read it the first time. Again al- 
Kisa’i struck; (fol. 10a) and then al-Ma’miin understood that 





15 Evidently, the night on which he had received the verses from Khalid. 

16 T am told that these are popular verses sung over the wine-cups. The 
vine is apostrophized as a girl and sung to as such. 

17 Evidently, the great philologist, Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Hamzah, who 
taught also Ma’miin, the other son of Hariin al-Rashid. 
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al-Kisa’i wished to call his attention to the meaning of the holy 
verse, and he gave orders that neither Jew nor Christian should 
remain in a position of authority in any province, either in secre- 
tarial nor financial matters. 

During the reign of Hariin al-Rashid, al-Fadl ibn Yahya!’ 
was appointed to be governor in Khorassan, and Ja‘far his brother 
was placed in charge of the Diwan of Seals. The two built private 
and public mosques, established other public benefactions, [and 
constructed! the cisterns connected with the public fountains, as 
well as schools for the Moslem orphans, to whom they gave all 
the substance at their disposal. Both of them removed the non- 
Moslems from the Diwins and from all other offices. Al-Fadl 
destroyed their strongholds and their places of worship in Khoras- 
sin, and gave orders that it should be made impossible for them 
to paint white anything that might be left of their churches, lest 
they should look like the Mosques of the Moslems in the various 
countries. 

‘Amr ibn ‘Abd Allah mentions the following: Al-Ma’min 
consulted me in connection with certain complaints made by the 
Moslems regarding their treatment by the Copts of Egypt, saying: 
‘O ‘Amr, do you know anything about the origin of the Copts?’ 
I answered: ‘They are the remnants (fol. 10b) of the people of 
the Pharaohs who (at one time) were in Egypt.’ He said: ‘Tell 
me something about them.’ I answered: ‘O Commander of the 
Faithful! When the Persians wrenched the power out of the 
hands of the Pharaohs, they killed all the Copts; and those only 
were left alive who were able to flee and to hide in Esne and in 
al-Uksurain.'* There they studied medicine and secretarial work. 
Then they returned; and the best among them served the Persians 
as physicians and as scribes. But they acted deceitfully and 
corresponded with the Greeks, telling them all about the Persians, 
the number of soldiers they had; informing them of the secret 
counsels of the Persians in that which concerned their rule over 
Egypt and urging the Greeks to come to their aid and possess 





178 A]-Fadl and Ja‘far, grandsons of Khalid the Barmecide. Al-Fadl was 
governor of Khorasan between 794 and 796 A.D. 

18 The text has L.2) —but the writer must refer to WAM, Yakit 1. 265, in 
the farthest part of Sa'id or Upper Egypt (Blochet, Histoire d’Egypte, p. 148). 
Al-Uksurain was also in that region. Cfr. Ibn Dukmak, Kitab al-Intisar, 
v. 31; though I am not at all sure of the pronunciation. De Sacy, Abdallatif, 
p. 702, ‘Aloksorein’. 
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themselves of the land. They made clear to them the reasons 
why they ought to arrive at power. So the Greek kings came 
together, mustered an army, invaded the country, took possession 
of it and presided over the killing off of the Persian kings and their 
followers, setting up the faith of the Trinity. They were able to 
gain the country into their power. By the deception that they 
practised, they attained their full desire and destroyed the rule of 
the Persians. One of the poets said in regard to them: 


‘Cursed be both Christian and Jew; in our generation they have 
accomplished amongst us their every desire; 

They have gone out as physicians and as scribes, in order to steal 
souls and to gain riches.’! 


It happened in the days of al-Mahdi that a lot of Moslems came 
to one of the ascetics, (fol. 11a) complaining about the Christians. 
This ascetic belonged to the entourage of al-Mahdi. He was 
asked to tell what he knew about these Christians: for some of 
the Moslems had been hurt in their person, others in their pocket. 
Those who felt injured in their person were those Moslems who 
had lost, their positions and had been superseded by Christians. 
Those who felt injured in their pockets were those who had been 
brought to financial ruin. The ascetic had an interview with al- 
Mahdi, to whom he told what he had heard the people say. Then 
he recited to him the verses: 


‘By my father and my mother, either my dreams have led me 
awry, or both my mind and my thought have gone astray. 

Whosoever is unfaithful to the religion of the prophet Mohammed 
—can such a one have anything to do with the affairs of the 
Moslems? 

If their swords are not drawn against us, then are their pens, which 
are as sharp as swords.’ 


Al-Hakim, who claimed descent from the Fatimides, saw in a 
dream how the Creator, in the form of a man, was borne upon 
hands until he reached the gate of the castle, where he died. He 
tried to explain this dream to himself and said: The truth can 
be seen plainly all over the world; but, before it reaches us, it 
has become corrupt. He thought little of himself and of his 
family. He thought equally little of Jews and Christians. So he 





19 T, e. the physician stole the souls and the scribes the riches of the people. 
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ordered that the Church of the Resurrection in Jerusalem should 
be destroyed, (fol. 11b)?° sending the following word: ‘His 
Highness the Imim commands that the Resurrection be destroyed, 
making its top level with its bottom and its length with its 
breadth.’ He also caused the convent called al-Kusair to be 
demolished, as well as a large church in Damietta. This occurred 
in the year 391(A.H.),”4 on the 17th of Sha‘ban. Further, he 
sent word that Jews and Christians should be reviled; making it 
unlawful for them to accept secretarial positions, to act as physi- 
cians to any Moslem; ordering that not one of them should ride 
upon a horse or a mule—being permitted to mount an ass only 
when seated upon a pack-saddle; that no Christian should be given 
the [by-! name Abi Shakir, Abi al-Fadl or Abi al-Futih; that 
neither Christian nor Jewish women should wear boots of yellow 
leather, but gaiters, one red and the other black. Further, he 
ordered that their women be allowed to enter the public baths 
only if wooden crosses were suspended from their necks; and that 
Jewish women should suspend pieces of dried camel’s-skin” from 
their necks. The men were to do likewise; the weight of each 
cross and of each piece of skin to be four pounds. It was he that 
published broadcast, so that the word spread out over the whole 
world, that the Jews and the Christians were treacherous folk, 
and that Allah would put his curse upon anyone that gave them 
a beautiful robe to wear, Islam having deprived them of such dress. 
Then he gave orders that by the side of every church in Egypt a 
mosque and a minaret should be built, (fol. 12a.) the minaret 
being raised higher than any part of the church, wherever that 
church could be seen. In like manner, he built within the grounds 
of every monastery a mosque. One of these he built in the 
Monastery al-Kusair, which the Christians however kept closed 
until the days of the Sultan al-Malik al-Thahir, when there hap- 
pened in connection with it something, the reason for which I 
can only desire that our Lord the Sultan will ask me about. Then 
the Sultan insisted upon its use as a mosque. 

In such manner there appeared in the days of our Master the 
Sultan a minaret in the church al-Mu‘allakah in Kasr al-Sham*‘ 





20 Al-Makrizi, Khitat (1st 'ed.), II. 287; Ibn al-Kalanisi, Hist. of Damascus 
(Ed. Amedroz), pp. 67-8. 

21Ca. 1000 A.D, On the general treatment accorded to non-Moslems by 
al-Hakim, see Wiistenfeld, Fatimiden, pp. 179, 198; Lane-Poole, History of 
Egypt, pp. 126 seq. 

22 Perhaps better, ‘a piece of wood’. 
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in Cairo. Now, the Christians had [as it were] stolen the Minaret 
just mentioned, having hidden it and made it unseen from the 
side of the church, making it a part of the church itself. This 
had been done in connivance with the man who had been Muezzin 
of the Mosque for a period of thirty years. When the scoundrel 
finally died and the duties of Muezzin came into other hands, the 
new Muezzin found what looked like a closet and traces of steps 
leading up to a closed door. So he brought a ladder, opened the 
door and came upon the minaret. He made the affair known 
(fol. 12b) and took his stand in it proclaiming the Idhain. But 
the Christians worked the people up against the Muezzin, so that 
he was beaten with whips, driven from the Mosque and forced to 
earn his livelihood acting as servant for one man and as scribe for 
another. The matter came to the ears of the Amir Zain al-Din 
Katbugha the younger brother of al-Mansir, who took it up and 
referred it to the Amir Husim al-Din Turnutai® of al-Mansir 
and to the Amir Zain al-Din Katbugha the Elder.24 The Muezzin 
was reinstated by definite order at the above-mentioned mosque. 

In the days of al-Ma’miin al-‘Abbasi a certain Jew rose in 
position so that he came to sit in a station more elevated than 
even the Mohammedan dignitaries. One of the nobles of the 
court played the following trick upon him. He sent a scrap of 
paper to al-Ma’miin on which was written: 


‘O Son of him, loyalty to whom was to be found among all people, 
and whose word was law binding upon us, 

We who feel thus believe that he whom thou honorest is nothing 
but a Liar.’ 


Al-Ma’min answered him: ‘You are right! You have done 
well to call my attention to it’—ordering at once that the Jew 
should be drowned. Then al-Ma’miin told those who were pres- 
ent the story of al-Mikdad ibn al-Aswad al-Kindi, (fol. 13a) a 
friend of the Prophet?°—how, when he was on one of his journeys, 
he was accompanied for a whole day by a Jew. When morning 
broke, al-Mikdaid remembered the saying handed down from the 
Prophet: ‘No Jew is on good terms with a Moslem unless he has 





23So punctuated in ms. Perhaps better, Turuntai, the chief vizier of the 
Mamluke Khalil, ca. 1290 A.D; Van Berchem, p. 319. 

24 Viceroy, and afterwards virtually Sultan. 

25 Especially concerned in driving the Jews out of Khaibar. Ibn Hisham, 
p. 779. 
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up his sleeve some scheme to trap him.’ Then al-Mikdad said 
to the Jew: ‘By Allah! When you leave me you will have to 
tell me what crime you are meditating against me, or else I shall 
have to kill you.’ The Jew answered: ‘If I tell, have I your 
promise to do me no harm?’ Al-Mikdad said: ‘Yes’—binding 
himself by an oath. Then the Jew added: ‘Since I have been 
traveling with you, I have been planning for you to loose your 
head, so that I might trample it under my foot.’ ‘How right was 
the Prophet of Allah—Allah grant him peace!’, rejoined al-Mikdad. 

The story is told that during the life of one of the kings a Jew 
known as al-Harini (the Aaronide), who enjoyed high rank at 
his hands, played a game of chess with him in his drinking-room, 
on the promise that (if he won) he might ask something for him- 
self. Having won the game, he asked the king to redeem his 
promise. The king then said: ‘Ask what you wish.’ The man 
answered: ‘May the king order that the verse reading “ Verily, 
the true religion is Islim’’** be stricken from the Koran.’ Straight- 
way the king cut off his head. (fol. 14a) 

I have it from most trustworthy sources that the physician 
Moses was ill and the Kadi al-Fadil?” went to pay him a visit. 
Now, the physician was an intelligent and decent fellow. So he 
said to al-Fadil: ‘Your good manners have led you to come and 
visit me. I beg of you not to let any Jew doctor you; for, with 
us, anyone who dishallows the Sabbath has forfeited his life to us.’ 
So the Kadi forbade the practice of medicine by the Jews or that 
they should be employed in its service. 

The story is told about a certain Jew that he was accustomed 
to come to one of the financiers—a witless sort of a fellow— 
bringing him in place of taxes due a certain amount of copper. 
But the financier refused to accept it of him. When the Jew took 
it back he said: ‘Allah curse him who gave it to me’; and that 
simpleton thought that he referred to someone other than himself. 

I have heard tell by someone in whom I have trust that a Jew 
wrote upon a piece of paper which he put in his turban to the 
effect that he who cursed him should be cursed, and he should be 
reviled who reviled him. Then, whenever anyone cursed him he 
would say to that person: ‘Your curse is upon my head!’ At 
another time he put by in his house two pieces of wood, giving to 





26 Quran 3. 17. 
27 The celebrated chancellor of Saladin. 
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one piece the name ‘prosperity’ and to the other (fol. 14a) ‘grace.’ 
Whenever he came across a Moslem, he would greet him with the 
words: ‘God grant you in the morning or in the evening prosperity 
and grace.’ The cursed Jew meant, of course, the two pieces of 
wood. 

A trustworthy fellow told me that a Jew in Bilbais asked per- 
mission from the governor Safi al-Din ibn Shukr to take in a 
guest who had presented himself. This permission was granted. 
The guest did in the house whatsoever he desired. When the 
time came to prepare the meal, the Jew said to his wife: ‘Do as 
the (Mosaic) law prescribes!’ She said: ‘No!’ He answered: 
‘I command you to do so.’ So she went into the house and came 
out carrying a dish containing urine. She began to take of it 
with a spoon and to throw it all over the dishes and the food. 
The governor was told about this and cited the Jew before him, 
who confirmed the truth of the story, saying: ‘We Jews believe 
that whosoever desecrates the Sabbath has forfeited his life 
according to our Law. When we can not kill him, we put urine 
into his food.’ The governor had the Jew bound and killed and 
the food thrown away. 

At the time of al-Hafith (fol. 14 b.)?* there lived Muwaffak- 
al-Din ibn al-Khattab, a very learned man. The Kadi al-Fadil 
came to visit him; he being one of the most influential and impor- 
tant men of his day having jurisdiction over the Diwans where the 
records were kept.?? Now it was a custom of the kings of Egypt 
not to allow any property to be apportioned to the soldiery, but 
that the soldiers should be paid out of the public treasury as was 
the custom in Mesopotamia. From the day that al-Fadil had 
come into the country, he had sent Muwaffik al-Din and such 
members of the army in his retinue who had vision and under- 
standing, together with trustworthy Muslim notaries and Christian 
scribes who were known for their scribal talents and their com- 





28 A second hand has added: ‘who was descended from the Fatimides’. 
The whole story is to be found in Makrizi, Khitat (1st ed.) I. 405; (2d ed.) 
IT. 248. 

The texthas \s Vis (ysl). Is this simply a mistake for es YI Cp 3)93 
For the use of the plural, see the decree of Kait-Bey (874 A. H.) in an inscrip- 
tion found at Hama, in Van Berchem, Inschriften aus Syrien, Mesopotamien 
und Kleinasien, 1909 [B. A. vii], p. 25; Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicorum, 


I. 507. Makrizi reads: ¢» 91g) 5 9! Foe 
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petence in surveying land, into all the various provinces of Egypt 
in order to verify the reports brought concerning the various 
sections, and to find out the kind of planting that was done in 
regular rotation. In regard to these, registers were drawn up— 
worked out with painstaking study—of the lands held as fiefs and 
of the fields. The copy of these registers was deposited with the 
government.*® Now, when four months of the year had gone by, 
other men of the army who had exhibited bravery, heroism and 
courage were sent out; as well as Muslim scribes who had been 
proved trustworthy and understanding in dealing with the ac- 
counts of state, together with some Christians, to gather the one- 
third tax appropriated (fol. 15a) to be used to pay the expenses 
of the army. Others were sent out to some of the districts, in 
order to survey them as was the custom. So, overseers, inspectors 
and notaries set out; but [one of| the Christians gave all sorts of 
excuse that had prevented his coming, and overtook the others 
only on the second day of their journey. The rest preceded him, 
he following after them. When he came opposite to a certain 
section of land and desired to take a ferry-boat to reach it, having 
come to the other side, the owner of the ferry-boat asked him for 
his fee. Then the Christian had a fuss with the man, reviled 
him, and addressed him in coarse language, saying: ‘I am the 
surveyor of this piece of land; would you ask me to pay for 
crossing this ferry?’ To which the man replied: ‘If I have any 
tillable ground—take it.’ At the same time he seized hold of 
the bridle of the beast upon which the Christian was riding. So 
the Christian paid the fee and the ferryman gave back the bridle. 
Now when the Christian surveyed this piece of land, he added 
twenty faddan on to the whole amount; and in one of the accounts 
—the one dealing with it—he left a blank space. When this 
account came to be revised, the law clerks called attention to the 
omission. Whereupon, the Christian took it back in order to fill 
out the blank space, in which he wrote: ‘The land of a bridle- 
man—adding the name of the ferryman, twenty faddan of cotton- 
land, to be taxed four dinar a faddin.’ The document was taken 
to the official bureau,** where it was decided to grant the man a 





°° Text: ob (ps) g) ales y . Iam guessing somewhat in my translation, 


3t Literally’ ‘in collecting the riches’. 
* ‘But the ferry is mine, and you must pay the fee’. 


33 For wll Oly> in our text, Makrizi has jel Olys. 
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certain leeway in the matter of payment. (fol. 15b.) Then, when 
the proper time to demand the poll-tax had come, those who were 
accustomed to gather the money were sent out. They came to 
the aforementioned place and sought contributions from those 
who possessed arable lands. The owner of the ferry-boat was 
asked to give one-third of his wealth, i. e. 26 dinar. This he refused 
to do, saying: ‘If I have any standing corn—why, come and take 
it.’ No attention was paid to him, but the overseer gave him a 
thorough beating with whips, asking him for evidence regarding 
his rating and the reasons why the authorities had so rated him. 
He forced the man to sell the ferry, as well as other property 
that he possessed, and took the sum he had demanded originally. 

Now, the one who had been treated so unjustly fled out of fear 
that he would be asked to give the remainder of what he possessed. 
He came to Cairo, explaining the predicament in which he found 
himself to his friends and asking their help to suggest to him the 
means to extricate himself from this difficulty. One of these 
friends said to him: ‘The Caliph is accustomed to sit near the 
“Prayer-leader” in the Sakifah,** so as to have a good view 
through the gate of the Citadel. Let the fellow who thinks he 
has been misused come to him at that moment and call attention 
to himself saying: ‘There is no God but Allah and Mohammed 
is the prophet of Allah; ‘Ali is the vice-gerent of Allah.” The 
Caliph will then hear what he says and will believe that God has 
enabled the man in his person and with his tongue, to bring his 
complaint before him. He will listen to what he has to say or 
he will turn the matter over to some vizier, some Kadi or some 
Wali.’ So the man hastened to place himself opposite the Sakifah, 
and cried aloud in the terms suggested. The Caliph did indeed 
call to him, (fol. 16b) heard what he had to say, and asked for an 
explanation of the whole matter. He summoned Muwaffak al- 
Din ibn al-Khattab and had the account sheets dealing with the 





34. Who, or what is Cnet ? The reading here 4W4) must be wrong. 
Makrizi in the companion passage has 42.4.) ; though in his general descrip- 
tion of Cairo at the time of the Fatimides (2d ed. 2. 181), he also has the 


reading 424)! —or, I ought to say the ms. upon which the two editions are 


based. From the citations in Dozy, s. v. Aide , it is quite evident that it 


was a sort of covered portico. It was near the Bab al-‘Id on the one side, 
and the Khazanat al-Buniid on the other. 


28 JAOS 41 
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district in question brought to him covering a number of years 
back. These were gone over and compared, year by year. No 
mention whatsoever was found of any ‘land of the bridle-man.’ 
So al-Hafith ordered the Christian to be brought before him and 
prescribed that he should be nailed in a boat, given all sorts of 
food to eat and chicken-broth, as well as the choicest drinks mixed 
with musk to drink. He became the talk of the whole of Egypt; 
and it soom became noised over the whole of Syria and Egypt 
that al-Hafith was engaged in preventing the ‘Protected Peoples’ 
from reaching high positions.*® 

This practice continued; the Christians suffered under it and 
commenced to die off. Finally, al-Hafith got hold of a skilled 
astrologer, to whom he bound himself hand and foot, making his 
every act depend upon the opinion of this astrologer, whether the 
matter was of much or of little import. A lot of the leading 
Christians imagined that they would play a trick. They came to 
this astrologer, and offered him two thousand dinars cash, pre- 
senting to him one of their number known as al-Akhram ibn 
Abi Zakariyyah, and said: ‘We want you to recognize the linea- 
mients of this man in the rising of the southern Sirius star; but, 
do not mention his name. You will add that this points to the 
fact that if some Christian—giving here a description of this Ibn 
Abi Zakariyyah— (fol. 16b) be appointed Wali, the Nile will rise 
above its usual height; prices will mount; flocks and vegetables 
will thrive; the sea-catch will be great with whiting and other 
kinds of fish; business-men will come over land and over sea; 
and the King’s laws will rule over the finest places and the very 
best situations.’ 

Now, this dog of an astrologer did even more than had been 
suggested to him by the slanderer and crooked fellow. For, while 
that bear al-Hafith waited for his decisions connected with the 
rising of Sirius, the other fellow asked that the leading Christians 
be brought—whom he looked over very carefully. The Christians, 
however, did not put forward Ibn Abi Zakariyyah for many days. 
But the demand for this cursed fellow became so insistent that, 
finally, he was produced and stood before al-Hafith. The Sultan 
appointed him in authority and put out Muwaffak al-Din—a 
Moslem, an excellent, truthful man, for the sake of such a treach- 





35 My translation is in the nature of a guess. Makrizi says: 
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erous dog as he. In such manner he gave back to the Copts the 
power they had possessed previously and made it possible for 
them to be haughty and proud over the Moslems. The Copts 
proceeded to dress in the most elaborate style, to ride upon mules 
and upon piebald horses. They made it hard for the Moslems 
to earn their livings; until out of their own midst came the 
inspectors and the heads of the various government departments, 
even in matters dealing with the religious mortmain and legal 
bequests.*® (fol. 17a). They even made retainers, slaves and 
prisoners out of Moslem men and women. One of the Moslems 
was so importuned that he was led to sell his daughters—and 
this through the disgraceful conduct of Ibn Dukhkhan,*? God’s 
curse be upon him—who were bought by a Christian and actually 
taken possession of by him. In regard to this a learned man 
wrote the following verses: 


‘When the Christians decide to rejoice and become intoxicated 
because they ride upon mules and use saddles, 

When the whole Empire of Islam is humbled and the command 
rests in the hand of the unbelievers, 

Then say to the one-eyed Imposter**—if you ever had an idea to 
come forth, now is your time to do so.’ 


The state of affairs with this damned fellow and with the 
Christians endured down to the days of al-‘Adid,’® who was 
descended from the Fatimides, when Abii al-Fadl ibn Dakhkhan, 
the Christian, came into prominence and dominated the mind of 
al-‘Adid. The force of his influence became greater than that of 
Ibn Zakariyyah so that he was a powerful authority in the govern- 
ment, because of the foolishness shown by those who were near 
to al-‘Adid. They were so wanting in intelligence that when—just 
at this time—a Christian turned Moslem and remained so for a 
time but then repented, this damned Ibn Dukhkhan was able to 
persuade al-‘Adid to (fol. 17b) allow the man to remain a Christian 
and not be opposed. The Governor of the day did not approve 





36 Jn general, on the position of the Copts at this time, see Lane-Poole, 
op. cit. p. 169. 

37 T can find no further reference to this man. 

88 J. e. anti-Christ. On his one-eyedness cf. e. g. al-Mutakki in his Mun- 
takhib Kanz al-‘Umdl on the margin of Ibn Khalil’s Musnad, 6, 37: 
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89 1160-1171, A.D. 
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of this and set a lot of people on the renegade, to bring him so 
that he (the governor) might put him to death. The Christian 
told this to Ibn Dukhkhan, who went into the Mosque at Cairo, 
took a good look over the treasures it contained and stole*® the 
dishes of some of the lamps. This act he then ascribed to the 
Kadi, and made it known publicly that the Kadi was a thief and 
had appropriated the appurtenances of the Mosque. The result 
of all this was that the Sheikh Zain al-Din ibn Naja, the Hanba- 
lite preacher, coming into town was told what this cursed Ibn 
Dukhkhan was doing in the matter of the reconverted Christians, 
as well as about his dealings with the Kadi. 

Now, the aforementioned Zain al-Din had great influence with 
al-Malik al-‘Adil Nir al-Din Mahmid ibn Zanki*—God have 
mercy upon him! Al-‘Adid commanded the aforementioned 
preacher to take his place in the Mosque of Cairo and commence 
his discourse, as was his custom. Intimate friends of al-‘Adid 
would then come in together with relatives of his, some wise men, 
Kadis, Emirs, soldiers and common people. In the meantime, 
Zain al-Din had arranged with the Koran-Readers that were on 
duty that they should commence by reciting the verse: ‘On the 
day (fol. 18a) that Heaven shall bring obvious smoke.’“ [This 
took place! and the Sheikh Zain al-Din began to relate all that 
he possibly could about the wickedness of al-Dukhkhan and to 
detail the harm that was being occasioned through it to the eyes 
and the minds of the people, the injury to their constitutions— 
and more to this effect. Then, he went on to blame the Christians 
in general, to criticize their faith and their agreeing to recognize 
as Master one who had been killed, crucified and buried. He 
explained how they were mixed up in the matter of the fire that 
had been lit at the Church of the Resurrection in Jerusalem ;** 
and how they had led people astray by saying that it was a fire 
that had come down [from heaven! on to the grave of the Crucified 
One. Further, he charged Christian kings with errors; and he 
showed how their viziers and lieutenants had erred in the matter 





40 From the context, this must be the meaning; though the use of Jpx¢ in 


this connection is peculiar. 

4t His full name was Zain al-Din ibn Naja. See Ibn al-Athir, Chronicon, 
11. 263. 

42 Atabeg of Syria, 1146-1173. 

43 Quran 44. 9. 

44 This refers evidently to the occurrences on the Sunday before Easter. 
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of accounts and property. He adduced proof that those whom 
they had taken into their service had done contrary te the will 
of Allah as laid down in the Holy Koran in regard to them and 
in the authentic sayings of the Prophet of Allah, «s well as con- 
trary to the practices of the righteous*® caliphs. Then he men- 
tioned that there are some who say that ‘the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost are one God,’ and he recited the Verse: 


‘How does he square the count who makes God three, while still 
maintaining that He is One?’ (fol. 18b.) 


The preacher continued to attack the lineage of the Christians 
and the little regard they had for their own persons, in that they 
ate swine’s flesh; how they were addicted to taking strong drinks 
in the company of their wives, their daughters and other members 
of their families, both grown up and young; and how at times 
they slept in their drinking-houses for a whole night—men and 
women mixed together. He, then, cited the verses of ‘Umara of 
Yemen** in regard to Ibn Dukhkhan, in connection with his 
disapproval of his conduct in the matter of his allowance*’: 


‘Say to Ibn Dukhkhan when you meet him and his whole face is 
sweating because he is filled with wine, 

May my competitor be condemned even if he is much more than 
those mentioned in the Sirah al-Zukhruf ;** 

Strike him down into the lowest depths, even though he carry 
himself high between priests and archbishops. 

Time has put you in authority over the destinies of man; there- 
fore, shave off their beards resolutely and pluck out their hair; 

Acquire money and pile it up. Stock up goods, gafn much and 
steal, be treacherous and rob, plunder and filch; 

Weep and say, “‘not a dirhem has come into my possession’”’— 
make the sign of the cross, sing ribald songs and swear; — 

Seize what you can while you have the opportunity and before the 
Evangel is superseded by the Koran.’ (fol. 19a) 
Then he began to tell the tale of the converted Christian and 

what he had done to the Kadi. The whole assembly made off 





45]. e. the early ones. 
46 Umara of Yemen, 1121-1175. See Brockelmann, Gesch. der Arab. Lit., 
1. 333. In the edition of Derenbourg, p. 215, the verses against Ibn Dukh- 
khan can be found. 
47 For the following verses, see Derenbourg’s ed., p. 294. 
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to al-‘Adid and forced him to arrest Ibn Dukhkhan and seize all 
the contents of his dwelling. There were found in it one hundred 
and twenty-five letters written in non-Arabic characters.*® These 
were carried to Shawar, the Vizier of al-‘Adid. The official 
translators were summoned. ‘ They read these letters; and, lo 
and behold! it turned out that they had come from the Franks 
in Acre, Tyre and Cyprus as answers to letters of the cursed 
rascal to the writers, in which he had told them all that was 
happening in the various parts of the land—how there were but 
few soldiers, how al-‘Adid was poorly protected, [thus] embold- 
ening them to take action against him, and instigating the King 
Murri®® quickly to make an incursion into Egypt. He so adorned 
the undertaking and spoke so well of it as to make the Moslems 
appear despicable; but giving dignity to the word of the Christians 
and elevating the position of the priests and the monks. ([He, 
also, spoke about] repairing the Churches, rebuilding their com- 
munity property, as well as aiding in the increase and the growth 
of their pay. They [it turned out] had thanked him for all this 
[information!, had praised him and had told him of their firm 
initention to come and to settle in Egypt. 

Ibn Dukhkhan was put to death upon the spot; and al-‘Adid gave 
orders that there should be demanded of the Christians to return 
the pay and the poor-tax that they had received during [the last] 
five years, and that there should be left to each single one (fol. 
19b) of them not more than a single dirhem each month; and 
that when he grew old, each one should be put to death, in order 
that his fate might serve as an example to others. But that very 
year did not come to an end without the Frank King, Murri, 
collecting a large army and invading Egypt.*' He had every 
person in Bilbais killed, being roused to indignation by the lot 
that had befallen Ibn Dukhkhin. Shawar came to the city of 
Cairo with many men from al-Kasriyyah® and burned the 
houses of the Christians, killing and plundering as he went. 

When the Sultan al-Malik al-Nadsir Salih al-Din came into 
power, the Christians corrupted his Kurdish lieutenants and 





49 Probably in Latin, as they came from the Crusaders. 
_ Muri, Ibn Iyas, Ta’rikh Migr, 67, 3 f. b. = Amalric, King of Jerusalem. 
I have not been able to find any other account of this treacherous action laid 
by our author at the door of the Christians of Egypt. 
51 September, 1163. 
82 T can not find any such place mentioned in any of the reference books. 
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asked help of those of them who had openly professed Islam,® 
that they should return to their service. They made these 
foolish Kurds believe that the Moslems were unable to fill the 
offices of scribes; that they squandered whatsoever money they 
possessed; and in such manner, by their craftiness, they succeeded 
in securing control over countries and territories—seizing what- 
soever was to be found in the treasury and whatsoever food there 
was for the soldiers and the officers. However, some of the 
Moslem scribes, trusty and faithful, were not carried away; and 
one of them composed the following verses: 


‘The stupidity and foolishness of the Christians have exhausted 
me bodily—and the high nose they point at every Moslem. 

They make an incursion into the Treasury quite openly—nor do 
they fear giving one a hit for the sake of stealing a quarter of a 
dirhem. (fol. 20a) 

You can see a Copt at the buzzing of every fly; and his pens are 
more numerous than anything else that is sharp-pointed. 

It is true they gained in this world that which they sought; but 
their final resting-place, together with the multitude, is Hell 
Fire.’ 


The Christians remained free to do as they pleased in the 
various countries, among the various tribes and in government 
positions—masters over the persons of the Moslems, over their 
property and over their situations. 

In the days of the Sultan al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din 
Ayyib, a Moslem went into the Sik al-Tujjar** in Cairo. He 
had with him a title-deed to some money owing to him by a 
soldier. The document was all finished, and needed only the 
necessary signatures of the witnesses. The man came across two 
Christians. They were clothed in bodices and in garments that 
had wide sleeves, just as Moslems of the noble class are dressed. 
The Moslem thought really that they were nobles. He spread 
the document out before them and they signed it—their very act 
being a jeer at the Moslems. This fact was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Sultan al-Malik al-Salih; and he gave orders that 
those Christians should receive a beating, that they should be 
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forced to wear girdles and to put on the distinctive mark that 
they were not Moslems; that they should be prevented from 
making themselves look like Moslems, and that they should take 
the proper low and humble station to which Allah had degraded 
them. 

But, [despite these regulations] the Christians began to make 
their way again and to increase in influence from the beginning 
(fol. 20b) of the reign of al-Mu‘izz*®*—in such manner that it 
was necessary for every Emir, as he came and went in each reign, 
to have a Christian scribe.*® Just as soon as it would be found 
out from the slaves of the Sultan of the day who it was whose 
face exhibited the features of rule and of power,*” some Christian 
fellow would get in touch with him through the assistance of the 
scribes of the Emirs—a lieutenant or his servants, though the 
latter had no authority over him and no title. Yet he was ser- 
viceable to the Emir, he accompanied him and carried out the 
obligation under which he was to him. [For this reason,| when- 
ever the word was passed to him, he would change his servants; 
he would make one of them his secretary or his chamberlain. 
This went so far, that his secretary was able to have his say over 
such things as the drinking of wine, the inviting of guests, the 
giving of charity—in a manner that can not even be recorded; 
not to mention other things that went even beyond this. He, 
then, made him wish to increase his wealth, to proffer counsel, to 
repair water-wheels and estates®*, to enlarge the administration, 
to increase expenditures—so that [in the end] he was compelled 
to become covetous, to fall into breaches of trust, and to rob his 
master of his money, the while associating this cursed fellow with 
him. At times he inspired him with fear and trembling—saying 
that the Emirs would importune their chamberlains and secre- 
taries. He gave him various examples of cases like this that had 
. occurred to him. He even seized his chamberlain (fol. 21a) on 
account of the wrongs he had done and the spoliations he had 
been able to verify and make certain as having been committed 





55 1250-1257 A.D. 
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by him—instilling into him fear of the punishment that would 
come to him and the chastisement he would suffer because of it; 
even showing him that he, when he would have no proofs by 
which to free himself from suspicion, and without which he would 
die under the punishment, would be forced to steal and to commit 
breaches of trust. 

The following was accomplished by one of the most powerful 
and eloquent of the Christian secretaries of the Emirs; the cun- 
ning that he exhibited in connection with his chamberlain was 
successful for two reasons. One reason was the close acquaint- 
ance of the scribe with the entourage of the Emir. The second 
was that the chamberlain, being one of the youngest of the Mogul 
Mamluks, was not free to ride anywhere or to stop anywhere 
except in the company of the Emir. Now it happened that the 
Emir had entrusted the chamberlain with three thousand dinars 
for the expenses of the two. When this money was spent, the 
chamberlain said to the secretary: ‘Make up the accounts for 
us, in order that we may get the signature of the Emir in the 
customary manner, verifying the expenditure of the money.’ So, 
he made out the accounts, and said to the chamberlain: ‘Why, 
the expenses amount to two hundred-and-fifty dirhems above and 
beyond the three thousand.’ To this the Chamberlain said: ‘I’m 
glad of it.’ But the Secretary answered: ‘You are a mere boy, 
and are not able to distinguish that which is hurtful to you from 
that which is of advantage. Now, I am going to do you a friendly 
service. When it turns out that you were cognizant (fol. 21b) of 
this accounting, and the Emir becomes aware of it—why, he will 
ask you to make good that which you have spent, two hundred- 
and-fifty in every three thousand dirhems; and he will accuse 
you of perfidy.’ In such manner he filled him with fear of receiv- 
ing a beating, of being discharged from his chamberlainship and 
of being degraded in his rank. He worked on the chamberlain 
for so long a time, that he at length misused his trust and actually 
robbed his master of money. 

Further, most of the scribes of the Emirs would acquire power 
over a servant of the palace by giving him presents of beautiful 
crowing quails, or by sending him—say—a carpet, a prayer-rug 
or the like. Then he would say to him: ‘Tell the household of 
what service I have been, and that I love the Emir so much that 
I should like to do much for him—to give him advice, to care for 
his property and his crops.’ Then, in order to carry out his 
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cunning, he would use pieces of Alexandrian cioth, quite expensive, 
made of pleasing stuff*® and of variegated hue. He would say to 
this servant: ‘Tell the household that this new stuff has just 
come out and that I wanted it to be offered to the household. 
Whatsoever part of it pleases them—or, even, if they should 
desire anything else—they should let me know; in order that I 
advise the Emir to send grain from his lands and his warehouses 
to Alexandria.’ Then, the servant would make the rest of the 
household desire things by saying: ‘The household of a certain 
Emir has large quantities of this stuff (fol. 22a); and this some- 
thing would do splendidly for the dress of such and such a lady.’ 
The dog would be thanked for this his advice and would be told: 
‘Advise® the Emir to send the grain to Alexandria, so that we 
may have the good fortune to pick out for ourselves some of it 
that pleases us.’ Then, this dog got together with the Chamber- 
lain of the Emir, told him so much about Alexandria as to make 
him yearn for it—for the good things found there, for its gardens 
and its precious objects, its delights and its pleasures, just those 
things that the Chamberlain liked. He excited his taste by 
letting him have samples of various kinds of enjoyment—enjoy- 
ing rest, using fine cloth, keeping company and seeing sights. 

The two came to an agreement, that both he and this Chamber- 
lain would go to the Emir and tell him that in Alexandria grain 
was worth so-and-so-much in coined silver; and that the value 
of every dirhem of molten silver was two-and-a-half in the coined; 
and that there would result from such trading quite a tidy sum. 
[He added]: ‘Let us then purchase in Alexandria linen, bring it 
back with us, guaranteeing to the Emir the grain of a third of 
the money spent—especially if the Emir will procure a letter of 
the Sultan to the Wali of Alexandria that he should turn over the 
wheat to the millers. Thus, an increasing number of people will 
make money, and the whole world will be in good humor.’ 

The Emir ordered the two to go ahead, and to take also the 
[other] crops for sale. The cursed fellow went ahead, stealing in 
various ways the property (fol. 22b) of those whom he was 
serving. The intelligence of those whom he served was not great; 
he, also, profited by the care of his friends, who showed him 
various instances of friendship. So, he went ahead, robbing those 
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whom he served in many directions; e. g. withholding some of the 
wares as they were being laden in ships; in the hiring of ships; 
stealing when buying and selling wheat. He stole when buying 
the cloth, he cheated in the price, and he stole again from the cloth 
when it was received. He got into his own service the young 
men of this Emir who were attached to him, by making presents 
to them of handkerchiefs and head-bands." He bettered his own 
condition by that which he brought [from Alexandria] and by the 
linen goods that he carried to the palace of the Emir. They 
clothed® . . . with cloth for the chief scribe, as if the money for 
it had come out of his own pocket. He asked help from the 
household of the Emir and from his young men in preventing 
troubles from coming upon him, in order that the gates should 
be closed against those who knew of his perfidy, lest he be be- 
trayed to his master. 

This disorder increased until [news of] it reached the Sultan of 
the day; for every one of the scribes of the Emirs had to be 
either a child of one of the Sultan’s scribes or a relative. Now 
when any one of the scribes attached to the court had an occasion 
or chance to cheat or to rob or to take to himself money (fol. 23a) 
belonging to the public treasury, or to do any other of the shame- 
less or high-handed tricks of the Christians—e. g. when they 
committed heinous crimes by interfering with Moslem women or 
drinking wine in the month of holy Ramadain—he would ask help 
of the Emirs to rid him of his troubles by means of their scribes 
in various ways. ‘Thus, if he were one of those accused® by the 
Government, this scribe would tempt the Emir whose help he 
had demanded for the one accused by vacating the royal laws 
governing his feudal estates. He would tempt him still further 
by making him desire to buy land from the feudal lords; and by 
offering to force the attendants on the land to aid him in culti- 
vating and seeding it; and if it were a place proper for wine- 
pressing, that he should receive wood from the royal demesne; 
that he should be assisted in producing seed, in paying all that 
was due the government and in carrying out all measures neces- 
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sary. If everything could not be done, he hoped that the greatest 
part could be effected. 

Some of them gave money liberally—horses, linens and the 
like. Now the Emir to whom I am referring went so far as him- 
self to go, together with his officer, to have a personal interview 
with the Sultan,** whenever the dog of a fellow saw that he was 
net succeeding. He overrode his authority, persisting with the 
help of the cursed fellow, so that he betrayed the trust (foi. 23b) 
of those who had had faith in him. He even increased his rob- 
beries, his seizures and his plunderings, relying upon those who 
protected him because of the bribes they received and the presents. 

Turn away from other [and similar] stories that I might relate 
to you if I wanted. Had I the power, or could I rely upon suffi- 
cient strength, I would relate particulars of many circumstances 
connected with the scribes of the Christians, and how many of 
them would have proclaimed Islam openly, had they not been 
afraid of being killed or punished—even giving their very names. 
I could recount the story of every one of them taken in by his 
own artifice, or by his own evil conduct counted among the 
trespassers—doing wrong, straying from the right path, a big 
fool, a bastard and one despised. I could disclose the state of 
every one who professed Islam [merely] with some trick in mind. 
I could explain the condition in which he was, due to those who 
were haughty in their ravings—by their lies condemning® every 
learned Moslem as faulty, so that calamities came upon him like 
the falling of arrows—always going further in his treachery and 
robbery and increasing in his greed. In reality, his profession of 
Islam was only a blind. He was using it as a ladder to reach 
the height at which he was aiming—more devilish than the devil, 
the very elixir of lying (fol. 24a) and fraud. He would take an 
oath on the faith of Islam—which constituted an untruth. Out 
of clean cloth he would fashion that which never had occurred, 
by means of falsehood and misstatement. He had been amongst 
the lowest of the low among the Christians, the biggest liar, the 
one who possessed least shame and truthfulness, the greatest in 
impudence, with an inborn disposition to do things disgraceful and 
vicious. By such means he was able ostensibly to free himself 
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from the lower position accorded the Christians, the ignominy of 
paying the head-tax, and to prevent himself from falling into 
despite.*6 Openly, he would converse just like a Moslem—in 
order to preserve his fortune and his person, and that he might 
have an opportunity to cheat and to despoil. In fact, publicly 
he was a Moslem; but, as soon as he entered his house he found 
his wife, his sons, his daughters, his relations and the relations of 
all his people Christian—and he was a Christian with them in 
very truth, fasting during their fasts, and breaking the fast at 
the same time they did. Had anyone taken the trouble to observe 
him, they would have found that he had led the life of a Christian 
for more than twenty-five years. Now, his appointment had 
lasted only for five; and during these years his fees could not 
have amounted to more than two-hundred dinars for all this time. 
Yet, you would have found his possessions and his manner of 
living to be such as to require thousands of dinars; not to men- 
tion the brocade, the dyed-goods, the precious stones that he had 
—the servants, the slaves, the marked horses, (fol. 24b) the 
flocks, the buffaloes, and the merchandise that had come over 
land and sea. On the other hand, imagine the condition of the 
greatest and most loyal Moslems, who have done service to 
kings and to sultans during the last fifty years—functionaries 
with high pay and of distinction—how they turned their pay and 
the moneys they expended into expressions of loyalty; each one 
of them spending the money received in his office in the interests 
of the Sultanate and in increasing its splendor by means of horse- 
men and young men and by his own fine experience. If ever 
these inherited anything, they spent it. Indeed, at the end of 
their life they were in debt and poor, because of the strength of 
mind they had shown and their fidelity [to the ruling house]. 
Now, when the un-eyelashed Tartars obtained possession of Syria 
the well-guarded, the learned Abi al-Fada’il®” ibn Ukht al-Makin 
ibn al-‘Amid, known as Secretary of War in Damascus, went to 
Hulagu, King of the Tartars. He carried with him much money 
from his uncle, the afore-mentioned al-Makin, and from the rich 
Christians in Damascus, as well as presents and gifts. He was 
aided especially by the governor of Irbil,** who succeeded in 
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obtaining a firmin from Hulagu, sending his command to the 
inhabitants in the eastern part of the Empire, in Jazirat-ibn- 
‘Umar®® (fol. 25a) and the whole of Syria that every religious sect 
could proclaim its faith openly—whether Christian, Jew, Magian, 
Sun-worshipper or idolater; and that no Moslem should disap- 
prove of any one of the faiths or oppose them in language or in 
deed. Whoever should do anything like this was to be put to 
death. Then, this cursed fellow was able to make Hulagu covetous 
by telling him that the schools, business-quarters, Mosques and 
hospitals were all to be in the hands of the Moslems; and that, 
because of collusion one with the other, they do not pay that 
which is due to the King; the Kadi being one of their own men, 
just as the witnesses are of their body. He [the Secretary of 
War] therefore laid it down that one-third of all the religious 
mortmain should be seized and given to Hulagu. In doing this, 
the intention the cursed fellow had was to destroy the forms 
customary in Islam by weakening the legal lights, by throwing 
despite upon the Kadis, and by trampling under foot the holy 
law. He returned with a firman in his favor, ordering him. to 
allow the various faiths to practise their religion openly and to 
seize one-third of the religious mortmain. He stopped at Saida- 
naya,”° and sent to the Christians in Damascus to tell them that he 
was coming with a firmain from Hulagu and that they had won a 
victory over Islam. He said to them: ‘Come out to meet me 
with the crosses on the croziers, with Evangels (fol. 25b) clothed 
in brocade, shining white cloth’! and satin—the censers full of 
aloes-wood, with deacons and priests in their capes, the Metro- 
politan bishops decked out with their jewels, and with them the 
holy wine uncovered.’ 

This occurred during the middle days of the month of Ramadan 
in the year 658.” The wine was on trays of silver and gold and 
in golden flasks and bowls. They came out to meet him in parties 
and singly. In such manner the fellow and those with him entered 
the City of Damascus in open daylight, with drums and trumpets, 
cymbals, silver-inlaid censers.” . . . raising cries in a loud voice, 
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carried by this large multitude—the most frequent of which were: 
‘the Messiah Jesus son of Mary!’ and ‘the Holy Cross!’ When- 
ever they passed by a Mosque or a Madrasah, they halted there 
and sprinkled upon the doors [of these buildings] wine from the 
residue in the flasks out of which they had drunk, loudly wishing 
‘long life’ to the dynasty of Hulagu: ‘who has pledged victory to 
us, and the triumph of our true religion over the religions of the 
Liars.’ On that day there was not one single Christian—of the 
common people and the lowest, or of the highest and the wealthiest 
—who did not put on his finest apparel. Their women decked 
themselves out with jewels and necklaces (fol. 26a). On that 
day—it was in the sacred month of Ramadan, when Allah openly 
showed their godlessness—the Moslems suffered abasement and 
anguish of heart. They broke out in weeping, in the shedding 
of hot tears; and they besought Allah to remove from them all 
this sadness. 

Upon the second day after the entrance of the cursed 
Abii al-Fada’il, the firmain was read out publicly in the Maidan 
of Damascus. On that day two persons came to me. One of 
them was named ‘Izz ibn Amsaina al-Wasiti. He was a man 
known for his attainments—especially, for his ability to write in 
gold. The second was the Kadi Mubashshir ibn al-Kastalani, 
acquainted in government circles and with Vezirs. They told me 
that the Christians had exhibited a treatise composed by al- 
Mu‘tamin ibn al-‘Assal al-Mustaufi in Damascus in the days of 
al-Malik al-Nasir.% This treatise [the author] had entitled: 
‘The Whetted Sword, an Answer to the Koran.’ A summons was 
issued against him publicly on the ‘Bridge of the Feltworkers’® 
in Damascus. But, at that moment he was paying a visit 
to al-Shams al-Jazari, the bookseller, known as al-Fashitishah 
(Mr. Irresolute); and the two were studying carefully the afore- 
mentioned book. That which had struck their minds especially 
in the book was how this cursed fellow had tried to prove in it 
(fol. 26b) that the expression: ‘Bismillahi-rrahman-ir-rahim’ 
can be interpreted as containing the words: ‘The Messiah, son 
of God.’7* ¢ The cursed fellow did not know that any particle, 
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noun or verb that contains two letters or more can be mutated 
[to mean something else]. He said that the Holy Book contains 
the passage:’? ‘Verily, the like of Jesus with Allah, etc.’; 
that it also mentions Mary the sister of Aaron, whose son 
was Imran (Amram). He added that the name of Jesus 
among the Jews was Joshua; that Mary the mother of 
Jesus was the daughter of a Jew; that her mother’s name was 
Hannah; and that no such name as ‘Isa was used by them or 
was known to them. The cursed fellow added further: ‘Did not 
he who gave the Koran know that between Mary on the one 
hand and Moses and Aaron on the other there were thousands of 
years.’ He declared the story of al-Khidr (St. George), Peace be 
upon him!, to be untrue, saying that we had no mention of him 
[in the Koran]. The Christians say that his name was the Holy 
St. George,”* and that he lived a long time after the Messiah. 
Cursed fellow! he declared many similar stories to be apocryphal; 
e. g. the history of Solomon, Peace be upon him!, and Bilkis, and 
all the other events that are connected with his name. He threw 
doubt upon the ‘Cave-Dwellers.’”? He went even so far as to 
say that this was merely the foolish talk of storytellers. 

Now, just at this time I was in the service (fol. 27a) of 
the Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf Muthaffar al-Din Misa,* the ruler 
of Emesa—God keep him in mercy and favor! So, I went in 
person to the ‘Bridge of the Feltmakers,’ and interviewed al- 
Shams al-Jazari the bookseller; and I asked him to let me see 
the aforementioned book. He swore that he had given it to the 
cursed al-Mu‘tamin; and that, in his presence, the latter had 
torn it to pieces and destroyed the very paper upon which it was 
written. Then, I presented myself before the Sultan al-Malik 
al-Ashraf—sending, of my account, one of my servants in whom 
I had full trust,.to bring al-Jazari. I related to the Sultan what 
had happened; and he said: ‘Get the book afd produce the 
fellow. I'll have the head of al- Mu'‘tamin cut off.’ I asked the 
cursed fellow for the book. He denied that he had it; saying: 
‘It was not at all in my own handwriting; and, [anyhow], I tore 
it to pieces.’ Then, I took him to my own house and questioned 
him minutely. I threatened him and frightened him. The 





7 Quran 3. 52. 
78 pm > _pal cys tal ‘the holy Emir George’. 


79 The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. 
80 1245-1262. 
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while, a number of Damascus Christians—among whom were al- 
Makin ibn al-Mu'‘tamid and al-Rashid, known as Katib al- 
Taflisi, as well as a number of the leading and wealthy Christians— 
arose and went to the Thahiri Garden, to al-Sibban,* the Tartar 
general. It was said that he was a cousin, on the mother’s side, 
of Hulagu. He was authoritative in tone, bloodthirsty and an 
unbeliever. The Christians brought him a goodly sum of money; 
and told him that a firman of the Ilkhin® had appeared to the 
effect that everyone should have the right to profess his faith 
(fol. 27b) openly and his religious connection; and that the 
members of one religious body should not oppose those of another; 
further, that the Secretary of the Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf had 
seized the author of the book written against our faith, and that 
he intended to have him put to death. Thereupon, al-Sibbain 
sent to the Kadi Shams al-Din al-Kummi, the Tartar repre- 
sentative in Damascus—who was then in the Dar al-Sa‘adah 
Palace—telling him to have an audience of al-Malik al-Ashraf 
and to say to him: ‘This. . . “of yours has disobeyed the firmin 
of the Ilkhan; he shall die!’ Al-Kummi asked my master for 
my services; related to me all that had occurred, and said: ‘These 
fellows are unbelievers and wicked. There is no difference be- 
tween a Moslem and a Christian. If you thwart this Christian 
you yourself will be hurt; your master will be harmed; and you 
both will get the reputation with Hulagu of having done that 
which is prohibited. The faith of Islam has claims upon whom- 
soever asks its protection, even if he is other than you [i. e. not a 
Moslem].** This whole affairs has become notorious; the great, 
the prominent, the learned men in Damascus—all know about it.’ 

Allah, however, made it possible—a very short time after this— 
for the Sultan al-Malik al-Muthaffar Saif al-Din to break the 
tail of the cursed Tartars; and the Moslems were able to seize 
this cursed fellow, Fada’il® ibn Ukht al-Makin ibn al-‘Amid. 


81 Who is Sibbin? 
® Ms. has O\lL). These Ilkhans formed a dynasty in Persia; and for 





many years disputed the power of the Egyptian Mamluke Sultans of Egypt. 
83 Ms. has re . Is it composed of ¢& , pl. of «» , ‘a part cut off’, 
and the ending ae % 
84] have translate’ somewhat literally. 
*°Ms. has Ja) . I have restored the former reading plas » si 
should perhaps, have put ‘Abu al-Fada’il’. 
29 JAOS 41 
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He was given into the custody of the Emir Sharaf al-Din Kairan 
al-Fahri, head of the household of the Sultan al-Malik al-Mu- 
thaffar, who punished him (fol. 28a), and made him pay a fine. 
But, the Christian scribes worked secretly and had this cursed 
fellow gotten out of prison and hurried to Mosul. There he met 
al-Rashid al-Tafisi; and they did all manner of things to the 
hurt of the Moslems, the mention even of which is impossible. 
In fact, they were the cause why the people of Mosul were put to 
the sword while in chains. 

In the days of the Sultan al-Malik al-Thahir,** a lot of sincere 
Moslems from the country of the Tartars told him that al-Makin 
ibn al-‘Amid, the Secretary of War, was corresponding with 
Hulagu in reference to the Egyptian army, its men and its com- 
manders. Al-Malik al-Thahir had him seized, with the intention 
of having him put to death. His condition was much worse than 
that of those who were governed by Christian Emirs—he was 
confined in prison for more than eleven years. Then, through 
payments of money, his release was effected. In order to put 
through this release, it was considered proper by Moslems to seize 
the property of Christians, their wives and their very lives. In 
the end, not a single Christian and not a single Jew remained in 
the land. Now, Sa‘id al-Daulah,®? Chief Minister in Baghdad 
and Mesopotamia, was busy doing whatever injury he could to 
the Moslems and elevating the status (fol. 28b) of the Jews. Then 
[Sa‘id] struck at Arghiin** and plotted against him with someone 
who gave him poison, after he had impounded the wealth of 
Islam, raised the condition of the Jews, and brought Islam into 
despite. Indeed, these two cursed religions were always on the 
lookout for an occasion to arise in which—Allah forbid!—they 
could do some injury to Islan by picking a quarrel. 

Now, when a knowledge of that which I have related had 





86 J. e. al-Thahir Rukn-al-Din Baybars, Bahri Mamluke, 1260-1277, the 
founder of the dynasty. William of Tripoli says that ‘he was just to his own 
people and even kind to his Christian subjects’. Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 263. 
His Empire was threatened by the Persians. 

87 Usually called Sa‘d al-Daulah, ‘who was hated by the Moslems as a Jew, 
and unpopular with the Moslem grandees; during Arghiin’s last illness, a few 
days betore his death, he was deprived of his office and his life by his enemies’; 
Encyclopedia of Islam, p. 430. He was killed March 5, 1291; Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, s. v. 

88 Fourth Iikhan of Persia, 1284-1291. 

88® March and April, 1265. Lane-Poole, op. cit. p. 267. 
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become common property, I suggested to the high government 
to seize the wealth of those dogs which they had stolen from the 
treasury of the Moslems, and through which they had been able 
to establish businesses and to have dealings with merchants on 
land and on sea, in Syria and in Egypt. Our Master the Sultan 
became thoroughly informed of the audacity of these cursed 
peoples, who bought the captives of Tripoli—royal princes, rich 
women and Christian notables—as well as of the hurt and the 
affliction that was being wrought by them upon the Moslems, in 
their various provinces and to the very limit of their power. So 
the poet says: 


‘How many a weak person, when once he attains power, kills; 
this is the customary fate of the weak!’ (fol. 29a) 


During the rule of our Master the Sultan al-Malik al-Thahir, 
when he was in the act of conquering Caesarea and Arsiif, the 
people of Acre sent to the Christians in Cairo some men who were 
secretly to plot with them to set fire to al-Batiliyyah,®® to burn 
the quarter of Farah,®° a mortmain in Egypt belonging to the 
Haram al-Sharif, and many other places—for the sole purpose 
of putting a thorn in the path of the Sultan al-Malik al-Thahir 
and of injuring the Moslems. The fire spread to a number of 
places up to Juriin al-Rif.” 

People, ready to offer good advice, wrote about this to al- 
Malik al-Thahir from European countries. Whereupon, the 
Sultan seized the Christians and the Jews in Cairo and in Misr, 
gathering them all together for the purpose of burning them in a 
heap at the stake.” He himself rode out, accompanied by a 
number of his Emirs to be present at the burning just on the 
outskirts of Cairo; but Ibn al-Kazr‘ini al-Sairafi made his way 
to the Sultan and said to him: ‘I beg of you, in the name of God, 
not to burn us in company with these dogs of Christians—your 





89 A street in the Eastern quarter of Cairo, not far from the Azhar Mosque. 
Ibn Iyas, Ta’rikh Migr, 2. 111 VLU! bs ’ 

” T can not identify this quarter of Egypt. 

* C& JIG5>. Is this the name of a place; or is Os > pl. of O> ? 

® This must be the event: referred to by Ibn Iy4s, op. cit. I. 104, as having 
occurred in the year 663. A more detailed description will be found in Makrizi, 


Hist. des Sullans Mamlouks, tr. Quatremére, 2. 16; though, according to 
Makrizi, it was the Atabek Faris al-Din Aktai who interceded for them. 
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enemies as well as ours. Burn us by ourselves and away from 
them!’ Both the Sultan and the Emirs laughed at such buffoonery 
on the part of Ibu al- Kazr‘ini; and some of the Emirs came to 
him and asked him [simply] to place a fine upon them, to let them 
go and not burn them at the stake. The Sultan fixed upon a 
heavy ransom and appointed (fol. 29b) the Emir Saif al-Din 
Balbain al-Mahrani® to come to definite agreements with them 
to pay a certain amount each year. This arrangement held good 
until the days of al-Malik al-Sa‘id,®* when a new agreement was 
come to with the Christians, limiting their liability up to a change 
in reigns; and just as soon as our Lord the Sultan al-Malik al- 
Mansir**—may Allah sanctify his pure spirit!—began to reign, 
the [whole] matter was arranged by money and other bribes, and 
that which had been laid upon them was removed. 

During the reign of al-Thahir, also, it was found out that all 
the Christians, Armenians and Georgians who lived near to the 
Church of the Crucifixion in Jersualem the Holy were nothing 
more than spies of the un-eyelashed Tartars, and that they were 
accustomed to keep these informed concerning the affairs of the 
Moslems and the armies of Egypt and all the things done by the 
Emirs—about those that had been put to death or imprisoned, 
when there was an uprising and when affairs were quiet; in fact, 
whatever came to their knowledge through the Christian pilgrims 
from Egypt who visited the Church of the Resurrection. There- 
fore he ordered that these spies should be put to death together 
with those with whom they associated. He, also, had that 
church turned into a mosque. (fol. 30a.) 

King al-Mansiir—** May Allah, in his mercy, grant him for- 
giveness! 

The Kadi of one of the Manif districts,’ upon the basis of 
unimpeachable testimony, determined that a new church had 





93 Ibn Tyas, loc. cit. 1. 99, speaks of one si a\)) ol. at this time. Is this 
a mistake of Ibn Iyas? Ibn Dukmak, Kitab al-Intisdr, 4. 119, has also ‘al- 
Mahrani’. 

%4 Evidently, Sa‘id Nasir al-Din Baraka Khan, Bahri Mamluke, 1277-1279; 
Lane-Poole, op. cil. pp. 227 ff. 

% Al-Manstr Husgam al-Din Lijin, 1296-1298. 

%° Mansir Saif al-Din Kali‘iin, 1279-1290. 

%7 In no dictionary is this word to be found in this sense; but see Van 
Berchem, Matériaux, pp. 214, 219. Lane gives 4>U asasynonym. Manif 


is between Tanta and Ashmiin in the delta of the Nile. 
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been built in Harwan,* and that Christians must have built it 
between the ‘Egyptian’ dynasty and that of Saladin’. The 
judge ordered that it should be pulled down, in accordance with 
the law on that subject, after having obtained legal opinions 
from the most prominent jurists in Cairo in regard to its destruc- 
tion. But the Christians brought much influence to bear upon 
the Emir Husaim al-Din Turuntai!° al-Mansiri, who was lieu- 
tenant-governor™ at the time, so that he had the Kadi cited 
before him and beaten with cudgels at the gate al-Karafah. 
But the church remained in ruins—as I am told by the Emir 
Nasir al-Din Muhammad al-Jaharkasi, Governor of Manif— 
until the end of the year 689.!% [He added that] the supporting 
documents in regard to this were in the possession of the afore- 
mentioned Nasir al-Din al-Jaharkasi. Then in the year [6]90, 
it was rebuilt with the help of ‘Izz al-Din al-Kashshash, Governor 
of the Gharbiyyah province, for the sake of Mr. Someone and the 
son of Mr. Someone, scribe of Mr. Someone. Now the incorrupt- 
ible Misa al-Shaubaki, the merchant, formed a plan and com- 
menced to pay frequent visits to Acre, going and coming (fol. 30b), 
until he had carried to Acre all the crops of the Sultan and of 
some of the Egyptian Emirs that they possessed in the region of 
the Dead Sea. This was the manner in which he brought aid 
to the Franks against the Moslems. Could I seek shelter under 
some strong pillar, I would relate who it was that gave the afore- 
mentioned help—[which I do not do] for reasons that are self- 
evident. 

Ghazi ibn al-WAsiti, the author of this book, says that it is 
not proper for any Islamic Sultan, King, Governor or Vizier to 
permit the Church of the Resurrection that is in the Holy Jeru- 
salem to remain as it is; since there the deception is practised 
by the Christians which makes it appear that fire descends upon 
the grave in which the Christians think that the Messiah—upon 
whom be peace!—was buried; a deception that is practised simply 





*’ T can not identify this place. Ibn Dukmak, loc. cit. 5. 107, hasa O\s_> ! 


99 What is meant by these two terms? 
100 Chief Vizier of Lajin; Lane-Poole, p. 285; Van Berchem, p. 319. 


11 4b) wh oles Lb ; Ibn Iyas ,1. 116, below. [Read third word na@’ib.| 
12 On 41a) UL see Makrizi (2d ed.) 2. 151, 185; Van Berchem, 


p. 521. 


1037, e, 1290. Jaharkasi = Circassian. 
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because of the tax that is levied upon them at the time of the 
[annual] pilgrimage. Then, the cursed Patriarch says to the fool 
of a Christian that Moslem witnesses watch this fire, trying how 
to produce it themselves—but that their perplexity only increases 
and they lose their senses, because their own fire will not catch. 
In this way they are more confirmed than ever in the faith of 
their unbelieving fathers. This is true especially of those who 
are born [there] and see this occurrence every year at his rising. 
(fol. 31a.) In addition, the appearance of this fire drives the 
Christian as a missionary to the erring ones; and it is made a 
proof [which is used] to hold people attached to the accursed 
faith and religion. [By permitting such things' the representa- 
tives of the Sultan would be their supporters in the persistence 
in absurdity, the perseverance in error, unbelief and atheism and 
the attachment to cheating. If this church were destroyed, and 
the affair connected with the grave and the fire made impossible, 
the whole truth would come out, to wit, that [one of the] leading 
men of Jerusalen takes a flint, two woolen threads and brimstone, 
and in the presence of the cursed Patriarch, strikes fire and lights 
the wick in a lamp filled with oil. When the oil is finished and 
the lamp which was called ‘al-Nir’ goes out—then, a little sense 
will come to those poor fellows, and they will realize that they 
have been fooled, lied to and led astray. The circumstance would 
be a powerful influence leading them away from their own faith. 
It would happen that the majority of those would turn and 
become Moslems who had witnessed the fraud practised by their 
very highest cursed ecclesiastic, e. g. the Patriarch, Bishop and 
Metropolitan. Their aspirations would become cooled and their 
faith would wane [simply] because they missed this fire. 

Thus it happened in the time of Mu‘awiya ibn Abi Sufyan 
when he sent his army into Cyprus.!% The Moslem Arabs pene- 
trated (fol. 31b) into the island of Cyprus and became its rulers. 
They found in it an iron cross standing upright between two high 
posts. The Arabs [naturally] wondered at this, and how it was 
able to stand upright without any support. But, there was one 
man among them who had excellent sight. He came forward 
and pulled up one of the posts. The cross fell over. Attached 
to this post there was found a magnetic stone of the greatest 
possible magnitude, both as regards length and breadth. He, 





104 According to al-Biladhuri, p. 153, in the year 28 or 29 (648-649). I can 
find no confirmation of the following story (e. g. in Tabari, I. 2826). 
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then, threw down the second post, and found the same to be the 
case with it. The explanation is that the two magnetic stones 
drew the cross, each to its own side, with equal strength, pro- 
ducing an equilibrium, so that it did not fall. But, when one of 
the posts fell, the cross was bound to fall also. In such manner 
a fraud that had been practised became discovered, and what 
had been done by these cursed leading men among the Christians. 
People recognized that the whole affair was an insidious fraud. 

I ask Allah the Most-High, who has granted to our Master 
the Sultan, son of the Sultan, the glorious King Salah al-Din,’ 
victory, many conquests and desertions of their faith on the part 
of the unbelievers—such as he has never granted to any Sultan 
before him—, and who has united in his person good actions with 
the qualities of bravery, generosity, perseverance and fine per- 
sonality, that he cause to be written upon the pages dealing with 
the noble deeds done during the days of his excellent Sultanate, 
the [account of the] erasure of the traces (fol. 32a) in the official 
Diwans and the like of the nonsense practised by the ignorant 
Copts in Egypt and in Syria. In illustration of this an eminent 
man cited the verse of al- Hasan ibn al-Ma‘arri:!° 


‘She listened and said, Lo.and behold® this is the tread of the 
foot of a walking horse.’ 


Although these words are strange they have been said and re- 
peated [in common parlance], so that they are similar to [the use 
of the expression] ‘the scorpion’s charm’ denoting the limit of 
possibility, in that he said that she ‘hears the tread of the horse’s 
hoof.’ Just so are the technical terms of the Copts, seemingly 
nonsensical expressions and strange terms.’°7 When they are 
explained, they are as easy as the simplest rule in grammar, which 
the smallest Moslem children learn in their schools. Now, when 
a clever man from among those who have studied this technical 
language goes to Mesopotamia, to Asia Minor or to Persia, it 
serves him in no way at all. Every country has technical terms 
that are peculiar to its own people, or to a tribe inhabiting that 
country, and are without any ambiguity whatsoever. Now, in the 





105 T, e. Khalil ibn Kila‘tin, 1290-1293. 


106 This can hardly refer to Abii Nuwas, whose name was al-Hasan ibn Hani. 
The verse is quite unintelligible in this connection. 


107 Ms. has oe sl . Evidently, the author is making fun of the Copts. 
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region of Aleppo and Mesopotamia, the manner in which accounts 
are kept and the records in their Diwans had, even recently,'* 

been the very opposite of that used in Egypt. (fol. 32b.) When 
the victorious King Salah al-Din Yisuf ibu al-‘Aziz!® came to 
rule over Damascus and placed some Copts in various positions 
in the provinces of Aleppo and Mesopotamia, these Copts changed 
the manner of keeping the accounts to that of Egypt—for the 
simple reason that they were unacquainted with the method used 
in Syria; according to which latter the relation of the original 
amount to the exchange and of the exchange to the original 
amount is so regulated that it is impossible for a cheat to use 
any guile and come off well with it,"° without its coming to light 
at once. Up to the end of the Nasirite dynasty, it was the custom 
of the Kings of Syria and of their Sultans not to permit the 
Diwan known as the Diwan al-Istifa' to be without Moslems, 
some of the most prominent headmen belonging to the leading 
families who were renowned for their good faith and for their 
activity. In such manner, no Jew nor Christian was alone in 
laying down the law in any matter relating to Syria. He was 
unable to speak or write |officially! about an event that had 
happened, except after the truth had been established by a Mos- 
lem. So, the Jew or the Christian would prepare the account; 
and the prominent [Moslem] would countersign the reliability of 
the document. Then, in the shortest possible time the Moslems 
turned their attention to accustoming their children to uncovering 
the lies of these vile and ignorant people, and, by their sagacity, 
to perfecting themselves to a great degree (fol. 33a) and to excel- 
ling in unearthing the guile [of others], as they already excelled 
in the religious sciences. Along this line they composed thousands 
of works, wherein they developed points of view which neither 
Jew nor Christian could reach. They were able to deal with the 
contents of the Moslem treasury as dictated by the Moslem 
Scriptures and the traditions of Allah’s prophet. 

In this manner the contents of the treasury increased—through 
the blessings [of Allah] and the equity [of the treasury’s governors]. 





108 Ms. Age WS Ce ? Latie, s. v. we Se Se: ‘I met him a short 
time ago.’ 

109 ‘Aziz must be a mistake for ‘Ayyiib—i. e. Saladin. 

110 Literally: ‘to plant his seed in it.’ 

11 T, e. Treasury-General. 
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All noxious prejudices were rooted out, and all avenues of injustice 
closed. Their guide-posts were battered down; their disgraceful 
and shameful traces were extinguished. Our Master, the Sultan 
al-Malik al-Ashraf Salah al-Din, [in doing all this] acted accord- 
ing to the traditions of the Prophet, and did exactly as did the 
righteous Caliphs and the just Sultans. Verily, Malik writes in 
his Kitab al-Mudawwanah al-Kubro," that the Commander of the 
Faithful, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab said: ‘There must not be chosen, 
either from among the Jews or the Christians, diviners or money- 
brokers; they must be removed from our market-places; Allah 
has made them unnecessary for the Moslems.’ 

Now, if this is so in questions of [ordinary] buying and selling, 
which are matters to which no importance and no [ethical] value 
can be attached, (fol. 3b) how much the more should it be the 
rule when the question of leadership in an affair is at stake! The 
Jews hold that interest may be taken from those who are not of 
their religion; for, according to their principles, the collection of 
fortunes is permitted. How, then, can anyone who holds it is 
permissible to gain money out of Moslems be put in a superior 
position—either in argument or in law? Intelligent men have 
said: ‘What a wonder it is to see a believer take as a servant an 
unbeliever who differs from him in opinion, who is opposed to 
him in faith and belief!’ They also have said: ‘What a wonder 
it is to see someone put aside a believing, intelligent friend and 
be contented with a foolish, unbelieving enemy!’ Still another 
has said: ‘In a Moslem are to be found four qualities which you 
will not find in anyone else—excellent self-restraint in regard to 
women, plenitude of equity, consideration for people of [other] 
faiths, and liberality in advice to Moslems. In a Polytheist are 
also to be found four qualities—want of faith, abundance of per- 
fidy, willingness to deceive Moslems, keeping at a distance people 
with faith.’ 

Finished is the book through the favor of the Kind One, the 
Giver. Praised be Allah! Pray Allah for Mohammed and his 
family of Pure Ones and his Companions! Sufficient is Allah, 
the trustiest Agent. 





112 J, e. ‘The Great Decretal.’ This is really not the work of Malik himself, 
but a résumé of his legal system prepared by his disciple ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn al-Kasim who died in 806. 











BRIEF NOTES 


Ancient Teimaé and Babylonia 


An Aramaic inscription found at Teima, Arabia, is the source of 
our knowledge of the influence of Egypt and particularly Baby- 
lonia upon ancient Teim4é at the beginning of the 5th Century 
B. C. See Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, pp. 195-199. 
Delitzsch in Wo lag das Paradies?, pp. 301ff, shows the connection 
between Arabian Taimé’, Biblical Témé’ and Assyrian “T'e-ma-a, 
from which is derived the Gentilic term “T'e-ma-a-a, mentioned by 
Tiglathpileser IV in the 8th Century B.C. Teim4 was recognized 
as an important city in antiquity and is called @atwa on Ptolemy’s 
map of Arabia Felix. Hogarth in The Penetration of Arabia, p. 280, 
emphasizes the fact that Teim4 was ‘on the old route from the 
Gulf of Akabah to the Persian Gulf’ and ‘a dividing point of roads 
from Petra to Gerra in the east and Sheba in the south.’ 

A tablet in the Goucher College Babylonian Collection is of 
unusual interest in this connection. It shows that a man was sent 
on a journey from Babylonia to ™T'e-ma-a in the 6th Century 
B. C. The term ”™Te-ma-a is equivalent to ‘the land of 
Tema’ found in Isaiah 21.14. Cyrus in his Chronicle states 
that Nabonidus was in “T'e-ma-a in the 7th, 9th, 10th and 11th 
years of his reign. Cf. TSBA, Vol. 8, pp. 139-176, and KB, 
Band 3, 2. Halfte, pp. 128-135. Up to the present the “T'e-ma-a 
of this Chronicle has not been connected with Arabian Teima. 
Cf. Tiele, Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte, Part 1, p. 470f. 
However, the clear intimation of the record is that Nabonidus 
was outside of ™“Akkadu in the years mentioned, and as a result 
certain religious ceremonies were not performed in Babylon. 
Furthermore, Nabonidus is not mentioned as taking part in the 
mourning in Akkad for his mother who died in the 9th year of 
his reign. 

Three Yale documents throw additional light upon the situation. 
Text 134 in YBT, Vol. 6, dated in the 10th year of Nabonidus, 
indicates that food for the king was taken to ™’Te-ma-a. Texts 
11 and 150 in the same volume are royal leases of land. The 
former, dated in the 1st year of Nabonidus, was obtained from the 
king himself. The latter, dated in the 11th year, was obtained 
from Belshazzar. Thus all the documentary evidence now at our 
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disposal tends to confirm the conclusion that Nabonidus was 
absent from Babylonia during at least a part of the 7th, 9th, 10th 
and 11th years of his reign. It seems to the writer not only possible 
but highly probable that the “T'’e-ma-a visited by Nabonidus was 
ancient Teim4 in Arabia. That the Neo-Babylonian empire 
included a large part of Arabia is not unlikely. Nabonidus may 
have looked after administrative affairs in Arabia, while Bel- 
shazzar, as crown prince, directed the government at home. Such 
a situation would be entirely in harmony with the high position 
accorded Belshazzar as the second ruler in the kingdom. We can 
only infer that a close relationship existed between ancient Teima 
and Babylonia. This preliminary note will be followed by a fuller 
discussion in a future number of the JOURNAL. 


Raymonp P. DouGHERTY 
Goucher College 


Note on Madgadhi ahake 


V. S. Sukthankar, JAOS 40, p. 253, while discussing Magadhi 
ahake and noting that Pischel brackets the form as not being 
actually quotable, overlooks the fact that thirteen years ago I 
pointed out in Indogermanische Forschungen 23. 129 f. that as a 
matter of fact it occurs a few times in the Devanagari redaction 
of the Sakuntali: see Monier Williams’ edition, pp. 218, 219, 
221, and Godabole’s edition (1891), pp. 183, 184; and note the 
comment of Raghavaghatta: ahake: ’ham. ‘Aham arthe ’hake 
hage’ ity ukteh. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 


Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C. 


A New Creation Story 


In a volume of tablets published by H. F. Lutz (Selected 
Sumerian and Babylonian Texts. PBS, Vol. 1, Pt. 2) are found 
two very important documents which have hitherto escaped the 
attention of scholars. The first (No. 103), referring to the Fall of 
Man, will probably appearin AT'SL. Iam here giving a summary 
of the contents of the second (No. 105); a complete discussion of 
it will be found in a future issue of this JouRNAL. It is a creation 
story, notwithstanding the fact that Eridu appears to be regarded 
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as a city already in existence. It has points of contact with the 
well-known account of the Marduk-Tiamat fight, which it ante- 
dates, since this Sumerian document can be safely placed about 
2000 B. C. A summary is as follows: 

The god Midimmud speaks to his messenger Zubarra about 
Eridu, the place loved by the god Enki. There the sea meets with 
no opposition, the large river spreads terror upon the land, and 
the abyss is covered by great storm clouds. The messenger is 
directed to bring to, Enki the crafty waters of incantation, and 
his own mighty monsters, as big as rivers. Weapons are pre- 
pared, the combat against the sea follows, and, as a result of this, 
the safety of Eridu is insured. The god then proceeds to create 
vegetation, birds and fishes. This done, Enki establishes rain 
for the ocean, overflow for the abyss, winds for the sea. For the 
river Euphrates he makes a river bed, so as to control its course. 


EDWARD CHIERA 
University of Pennsylvania 


Once more Shahbézgarhi uthanam 


I have previously tried to show that Shahbazgarhi uthanam 
was a true native word, and that the dental th was not merely 
graphical for lingual th: see JAOS 30. 85, 86 and JF 29. 224-226. 
The publication of Markandeya’s Prakrtasarvasva in the Grantha 
Pradargani, and Hultzsch’s paraphrase of the section dealing 
with Sauraseni in ZDMG 66. 709-726 makes it possible to support 
this claim with additional evidence. Observe that Markandeya 
distinctly prescribes Sauraseni utthido (with dental tth) but 
Maharastri utthio (with lingual th) as correspondents to San- 
skrit wtthitas (for ud+sthitas): see III. 15, IX. 40, IX. 137. Hence 
we may infer a Sauraseni word utthanam (with dental tth) which 
would exactly correspond to Shahbazgarhi uthanam. That 
Rajasekhara does not conform to the rule laid down by Mar- 
kandeya that in Sauraseni stha when combined with ud becomes 
ulth- (with dental tth) proves nothing; for years ago both Pischel 
and Konow proved in detail that he frequently confuses Sauraseni 
and Maharastri, and Jacobi implied the same thing; more recently 
(AJP 41. 266, 267, 269) I have pointed out a couple more of such 
blunders. Sir George Grierson in a letter dated November 15th, 
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1920, calls my attention to Markandeya VI. 4 where Rajasekhara 
is rebuked for confusing Sauraseni and Maharastri. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C. 


The locative singular of masculine and neuter i and u stems in 
Saurasent Prakrit 


Markandeya at IX. 63 gives the rule that 7 and wu stems in the 
locative singular have the termination -mmi. Now of course 
this means that a pronominal ending has been extended to nouns. 
And this is precisely where there is a difficulty: for it should be 
noted that in the pronouns we have Sauraseni -ssim, Magadhi 
-ssim, Ardhamagadhi -ms7z, but Jaina Maharastri and Maharastri 
-mmi. Thus Sanskrit tasmin, Sauraseni tassim, Magadhi tassim, 
Ardhamagadhi tamsi, Jaina Maharastri and Maharastri tammz; 
Sanskrit etasmin, Sauraseni edassim, Magadhi edassim, Ardha- 
magadhi eyamsi, Jaina Maharastri eyammi, Maharastri eammi; 
Sanskrit yasmin, Sauraseni jassim, Magadhi yassim, Ardhama- 
gadhi jamsi, Maharastri jammi; Sanskrit kasmin, Sauraseni 
kassim, Magadhi kassim, Ardhamagadhi kamsi, Maharastri 
kammi; Sanskrit anyasmin, Sauraseni annassim, Jaina Mahara- 
stri annammi; *imasmin, Sauraseni imassim, Magadhi imaséim, 
Ardhamagadhi imamsi, Maharastri imammi.!. Observe also that 
Markandeya explicitly states (IX. 62) that in Sauraseni nominal 
a stems have the locative singular in -e, which is confirmed by 
the best texts. Both Pischel and Konow have pointed out that 
Rajasekhara violates the dialect by using -ammi as well as -e, for 
in Maharastri the locative singular of a stems ends in -ammi as 





1T regard the Ardhamagadhi locatives in -mmi (which occur mostly in 
verse, as can be seen from Pischel’s fine collections) as simply Mahiarastriisms, 
due to scribal efforts to make the dialect coincide with the dialect mostly 
used in literature. The locatives in -mmi are not easily explained. See 
Pischel, §313 end. For Maharistriisms in Ardhamigadhi see also Pischel, 
§17 near the middle. Ardhamiagadhi kamhi, beside kamsi, is evidently an 
error for kammi: see Pischel, §366* near the middle. Amg. assim is an 
anomaly; it is explicable in §. Note that RajaSekhara, in the Karpiramaiijari, 
twice uses Sauraseni jassim for Maharastri jammi. This is another instance 
(hitherto unreported) where the author confuses his dialects. 
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well as -e.2, This last is intelligible as it has the pronominal ending 
-ammi as a point of departure, whereas in the case of Sauraseni 
there is none. And it should be noted that in Maharastri 7 and u 
stems the same analogical extension takes place, thus girimmi, 
pahummi. Accordingly either Maharastri, as the literary Prakrit 
par excellence, has influenced Sauraseni, or else Markandeya has 
made a mistake, or else the manuscripts of his grammar are to be 
corrected, for forms such as *aggissim and *vdussim in Sauraseni 
would be natural analogical extensions, having pronominal -ssim 
as the point of departure. Observe that Pischel quotes no actual 
form in the literature for the Sauraseni locative singular of 7 stems 
and but two (in -un7) for that of wu stems. ‘Till we have further 
materials it is impossible to decide with absolute certainty which 
of the above hypotheses is correct; but the first is the most 
likely. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C. 


On the doubling of consonants in the seam of certain 
Pali compounds 


anuddayd, ‘compassion’: Skt. anu+daya. 

patikkila (beside patikila), ‘contrary’: Skt. prati-kila. 

abhikkanta, ‘lovely’: Skt. abhi+kdanta (not abhi-kranta; cf. 
Childers s. v., and Geiger, Pali Grammatik, in the Grundriss, 
§33, p. 53). 

paribbilha, ‘strong’, etc.: Skt. pari-brdha. 

vikkhayitaka, one of the ten asubha kammatthdnas, obtaind by 
contemplation of a corpse gnawed by beasts of prey: Skt. v- 
khdditaka (with Prakritic loss of d; etymology guaranteed by 
simple khdyita, ‘eaten’; Geiger, op. cit. § 36, p. 55). 

More or less plausible attempts have been, or may be, made to 
explain the double consonant in some (or even possibly all) of 
these words individually. Thus Anderson suggests that anuddayda 
is influenst by niddaya =nirdaya (the analogy is imperfect, 
since anuddayd is a noun, niddaya an adjective and a bahuvrihi 





2 In Magadhi the regular ending of a stems for the locative singular is -e; 
in verse the Maharastriism -ammi also occurs: see Pischel, §366*. Similarly 
-ammi in Amg.: the regular terminations in Amg. are -e and -amsi. 
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epd.), and that patikkila goes back to an imaginary Skt. *prati- 
killa (which theory is the less likely because Pali patikila is also 
actually found). One might possibly—at a pinch—think of 
influence from the homonym abhikkanta=abhikraénta ‘advanst’ 
in the case of abhikkanta ‘lovely’, and of a vague influence from 
the root ksi in vikkhdyitaka. 

But a unitary explanation is always preferable in the case of a 
group of forms showing such obviously similar fenomena. Meter 
cannot be concernd; the words occur predominantly in prose. 
The iambic law is not likely to apply; in four out of the five 
words quoted above the next syllable is long. Such suggestions 
as the influence of recessiv accent (Geiger op. cit. §24, p. 49) are 
most dubious; many of the forms quoted under this rubric can be 
explained otherwise, and the whole idea seems to me not much 
more than a petitio principiit. I think that most of the ‘vowel- 
lengthenings’ in the seam of compounds mentioned in Geiger §33, 
p. 53, ar different in character (e. g. sakhibhava, cf. the 7 regular 
in compositions of root bha and their derivativs, Whitney Gr. 
§1094; rajd- in rajdépatha stands for Skt. rajah, which rules it 
out; etc.). 

I suggest that the explanation is this. There were countless 
cases in Pali in which a simple ‘root’ beginning in one consonant 
appears to begin with a double consonant as soon as it is com- 
pounded. Of course, the original Sanskrit had two consonants 
in both cases. E.g. Pali kama=Skt. krama, but anukkama= 
anukrama. From the point of view of Pali—which neither knows 
nor cares what the Sanskrit had—such forms suggest that the 
second element of a (primarily verbal! see below) compound 
should hav its initial single consonant doubled. It is a case of 
proportional analogy: kama:anukkama =dayda:anuddaya. 

It is quite to be expected that this fenomenon should be nearly 
or quite restricted to verb-compounds and their noun derivativs, 
or at least to words which look like derivativs of compound verbs, 
because their prior member is a preposition. For in noun com- 
pounds, even when the second element originally began with two 
consonants, we find it frequently beginning with only one in Pali, 
as is well known. ‘This is of course due to the comparativ loose- 
ness of noun, as contrasted with verb, composition; noun com- 
pounds tend more to behave like separate words. Yet note 
jatassara ‘natural lake’: Skt. jata-saras (Geiger, op.cit. §33, p. 53). 
The list given at the hed of this Note does not by any means 
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claim to be exhaustiv. I am certain that there ar other cases: 
these ar simply the most certain instances of those which I hav 
discoverd, mainly from the lexicons and vocabularies. System- 
atic serch of the texts will undoubtedly bring to light more. 
Before closing I should like to refer to a few more questionable 
cases. 

paggharati, ‘trickles’, would be a case in point if from Skt. 
pra-ghr; no forms of root ghr occur with two initial consonants. 
But the derivation cannot be considered certain. Geiger (op.cit. 
§56. 2, p. 67) derives from Skt. ksar, and deduces (apparently 
from forms of this root and jha=ksd, ‘burn’, alone) a fonetic 
law which seems to me to hav a rather questionable basis, positing 
a special treatment of ks in Pali-Prakrit when ks= Indo-Iranian 
2z. It must be admitted that Prakrit pajjharai lends some support 
to this theory. 

vissussati, ‘is dried up’, Skt. vi-Sus, is quoted by Childers from 
a single passage only, and there, as Ch. notes, it is immediately 
preceded by ussussati; the ss may be due to direct influence 
from this adjoining form. Yet I suspect that the case belongs 
under my rule. Other occurrences, if there ar any, would pre- 
sumably decide. 

Compounds beginning with su- followd by a doubled consonant 
ar open to the suspicion of having been influenst by their opposits 
in (Sanskrit) dus-; e.g. subbaca: Skt. su-vacas: subbatta, sup- 
patha. So also suddittha according to Anderson, JPTS 1909 
p. 193: su-drsta (which seems a more likely derivation than that 
of Geiger, op.cit. §24 n. 1, p. 49, from sw+uddittha =Skt. uddista). 

Compounds of the Skt. root s7j and their derivativs, showing ss 
(e. g. vissajjati), hav no dout been partly influenst by Sanskrit 
forms beginning in sr (aor. asradksit etc.); they would then be 
blend forms (sraj and sarj). Yet it seems possible that such 
forms as these may hav helpt in the creation of the psychological 
predisposition to double an initial consonant of a root preceded by 
a preposition. 

Probably not pertinent at all ar such forms as okkattha: Skt. 
avakrsta and the like; they presumably involv mere compensatory 
lengthening of the consonant attendant on shortening of the 
o-vowel. 

Certainly not pertinent ar blend forms like upakkilesa: Skt. 
upaklesa (blend of *upakkesa and *upakilesa), sassirika: Skt. 
sasrika (blend of *sassika and *sasirika), etc. 
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Finally, the question would naturally arise whether the Prakrit 
dialects show tendencies of this same sort. I hav examind this 
question in a somwhat superficial way, but do not feel like express- 
ing an opinion. The matter of doubling of consonants in Prakrit 
is much more confused than in Pali, and requires a special study. 

The tendency which I assume never acquired anything like 
universal prevalence in Pali. But this cannot be counted as a 
disproof of the thesis. Pali fonology is full of such tentativ 
leads, never fully carried out. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON 

University of Pennsylvania 


On a possible Pre-Vedic Form in Pali and Prakrit 


The Pali-Prakrit root kaddh, ‘draw’, ‘plow’, is the lexical equiva- 
lent of Sanskrit kars, krs,' but cannot be derived from its pre- 
sumptive source by any known fonetic process. Analogical 
infection, or blend with any other root does not suggest itself, 
tho possibilities of that sort are not entirely precluded by mere 
negation. But it is possible to explain root kaddh by an historical 
process of another kind. 

The ‘root-determinative’ d attaches itself with great predilection 
in the Aryan tongues to roots ending in sibilants. Thus in Vedic 
the root 7d=7s-d, from zs (ichati), for which see Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars 1906, pp. 13 ff.2; pid=pis-d (JHUC. l.c.) 
from pis, ‘crush’ (wvélw has nothing to do with the case); mil, 
from *mid=mis-d from mis, both in the sense of ‘shut the eyes’ 
(Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik i. 221 ff.). 

Some of those formations are Indo-Iranian, or even Indo- 
European: Avestan khraozdaiti, ‘harden’, khruzda, ‘hard’; San- 
skrit kridayati, ‘thicken’, krodas, ‘breast’: Greek Kpvo-Taiva, 
‘congeal’. Sanskrit hed, hid, ‘hate’, Avestan zoizda, ‘ugly’, 
OHG. geist (cf. ON. geisa ‘be infuriated’): Goth. usgaisjan, ‘make 
beside one’s self’. Especially as regards the sounds zd, preceded 
by r, ef. Aryan mrzd, in Sanskrit mrd, Avestan marazd ‘pity’, 
either from root mrs, ‘forget’, or I.-E. mrg ‘wipe off’. 





1 Hemacandra 4. 187; the basis kaddh is probably continued in the modern 
Hindu dialects; e. g., in Marathi kadhnem; see Bloch, Langue Marathe, 
§§112, 231, and p. 308. 

2 Persistent identifications with Lat. aestumo; Goth. aistan; OHG. éra; 
or with Skt. yajati (ista-) are all wrong. 


30 JAOS 41 
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It seems hardly possible that Pali-Prakrit kaddh does not con- 
tain this same additional d (krs-d, krz-d), tho there is no trace of 
it in Iranian and Vedic. The form should be Aryan krzd (Avestan 
karagd; Vedic krd). From this otherwise defunct Aryan krzd 
the Pali-Prakrit kaddh is derivable by impeccable fonetics. The 
assumption is daring but not impossible when we remember 
that the Middle-Indic dialects have certainly preserved some 
Vedic forms that are lost in Sanskrit; see Pischel, Grammatik der 
Prakrit-Sprachen, §6 (with bibliografy). 

MAvRIcE BLOOMFIELD 

Johns Hopkins University 


Gobryas, governor of Babylonia 


In Revue d’assyriologie II. 165 ff., Pére Scheil published a letter 
from Erech, written by Anu-shar-usur to Nabd-mukin-apli and 
Nabd-ab-iddin, in which reference is made to soldiers who are 
on the /7’a ‘roll’ of Nebuchadrezzar and Neriglissar; and the fact 
that the captain was anxious that the depleted ranks of these 
soldiers should not become known to Gubaru. From this Scheil 
concluded that Gobryas had already exercised a high command 
in the army at the time of Nebuchadrezzar. (See also King, 
A History of Babylon, p. 281.) 

The mention of soldiers’ ‘rolls’ of Nebuchadrezzar and of 
Neriglissar when Gobryas was in control would at once suggest 
that the time the letter was written was not in the time of Nebu- 
chadrezzar, but when he was governor, in the reign of Cyrus; 
and from what follows this is shown to be correct. 

In the writer’s Neo-Babylonian Letters from Erech (YBT III) 
there is one, No. 45, in which the /7’a ‘rolls’ of Neriglissar and Nabo- 
nidus are referred to in connection with food for the soldiers of 
Cyrus. From what follows this was written in the same reign, 
namely that of Cyrus. See also No. 81, written by the same man. 
No. 106 also refers to the li-é of Nebuchadrezzar, Neriglissar, and 
Nabonidus, and was written by the same man, Innina-ahé-iddin, 
but probably in the following reign because of the references to 
Cambyses (see line 34). 

In Tremayne’s Records from Erech, Time of Cyrus and Cambyses 
(YBT VII), which is ready for the press, the names of Nabd- 
mukin-aplu and Nabd-ab-iddin, the two addressees in Scheil’s 
tablet, frequently occur together as two officers, the former as the 
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shatammu of Eanna, and the latter as the shaqi sharri and bél 
pigittu of Eanna (see 47 : 2, 3/84 : 18, 19/94 : 3, 4, ete.). Nabd- 
mukin-aplu as the shatammu occurs in these texts first in the sixth 
year of Cyrus (YBT VII 54:5), having followed Nidintum-Bél 
in this office, which he continued to hold until the sixth year of 
Cambyses (190 :13). Nabt-ah-iddin held this office from the 
seventeenth year of the previous reign (Dougherty YBT VI 
156 : 3) unto the fourth year of Cambyses (Tremayne YBT VII 
172: 10). The writer of Scheil’s tablet, Anu-shar-usur, was the 
gipu of Eanna in the reign of Cyrus (YBT VII 7:7). This office 
was apparently higher in rank than the other two that have been 
mentioned (see YBT VII 7:7; YBT III 10: 2/61: 10). 

These facts show that the letter published by Scheil was written 
in the reign of Cyrus, when Gobryas was governor of Babylon; 
and also that, until other evidence is obtained, we can only con- 
clude that the activity of Gobryas in Babylonia began with the 
reign of Cyrus. It would seem also from the references to soldiers 


as belonging to rolls of Nebuchadrezzar, Neriglissar, and Naboni- 


dus during the reign of Cyrus that this was a method of classifica- 
tion of men in the army at that time. 
ALBERT T. CLay 
Yale University 


_A new method of syntactical arrangement 


Grammars fall roughly into two classes, the so-called scientific 
grammars, in which an attempt is made to marshal all the phono- 
logical, morphological, and syntactical facts of the language in 
question, with little or no regard for vocabulary and idiom, and 
the so-called practical grammars, in which vocabulary and idiom 
occupy the center of the stage, and as little attention as possible 
is devoted to the study of forms and constructions. 

Many works of both classes are excellent in their way, but in 
no single instance does any grammar, so far as I know, accomplish 
what I believe should be the real purpose of every grammar, 
namely, to actually teach the language in question. By the 
term language here I mean at least that portion of it which is 
the common. possession of all the people who speak it, the language 
of every-day life. The reason for this failure of grammar to teach 
language is not to be sought in the treatment of phonetic or mor- 
phological phenomena; there are many practically perfect pho- 
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nologies and morphologies. It lies in the unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment of syntactical material, and in the lack of a good plan for a 
systematic study of vocabulary and idiom. 

The aim of the present paper is to outline a plan for the improve- 
ment of the first of these defects, the unsatisfactory arrangement 
of syntactical material. At a later time I hope to offer some sug- 
gestions with regard to the systematic study of vocabulary and 
idiom. 

There are two well-recognized methods of syntactical arrange- 
ment.' First, the formal method, in which the uses of the various 
important words and forms of the language are explained from 
the point of view of the individual word or form, such matters 
being treated as, e. g., the use of the article, the uses of the various 
case forms of the noun, and of the various tense and mood forms 
of the verb, etc. Secondly, the logical method, in which the 
arrangement is based on the idea involved, all the various expres- 
sions for the same idea being grouped together, e. g., all the ways 
of expressing the definite state of a noun, all the ways of expressing 
the various case relations of a noun, the various tenses and moods 
of a verb, etc. Of these two methods the formal is the one which 
usually forms the basis of the ordinary syntax. 

A third principle of arrangement, which is also employed to 
some extent in many syntaxes, tho I have never seen it formally 
recognized as a principle of arrangement, is what may be called 
the combinatory principle. Here the material is treated from the 
point of view of the combination of a word with its modifiers, and 
not from that of the individual form making up the combination. 
This third principle of arrangement, this practically unrecognized 
principle, must be regarded, I have come to believe, as the funda- 
mental principle of any good syntactical treatment. 

This conviction on my part is largely due to my study of Phil- 
ippine languages. When I came to write a grammar of Tagalog, 
one of the chief of this group, a language in which words that 
stand to one another in the relation of modifier and modified are 
usually joined together by connective particles (e. g., ang mabuti-ng 
tawo ‘the good man’, guttural nasal ng being the connective 
particle) my attention was necessarily attracted to the importance 





1Cf. Die Sprachwissenschaft . . . von G. von d. Gabelentz, 2°, verm. u. 
verb. Aufl. herausg. von Dr. Albrecht Graf von der Schulenburg, Leipzig, 
1901, pp. 85, 86; H. Sweet, The Practical Study of Languages, N. Y., 1900, 
pp. 125, 126. 
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of the combination in syntactical study, and ultimately I found it 
both advisable and necessary to arrange the whole syntactical 
material of the language on the combinatory principle. 

This method of arrangement may be spoken of as combinatory 
syntax or syntax of combinations. The combinations it treats may 
be briefly summarized as follows: Most of the parts of speech 
may, in addition to their use as separate words, form the dominant 
element of composite ideas, each consisting of a modified word 
and one or more modifying ideas; the modified word is, of course, 
in each case the dominant element. For example, in the English 
phrases ‘this good man’, ‘which old man’, ‘any old man’, the word 
‘man’ is the dominant element. The modifying idea may be 
expressed by inflection or agglutination, e. g., Hebrew kalb-i 
‘my dog’, hakkeleb ‘the dog’; by a single word, as ‘this’ in English 
‘this man’; by several words, as ce(t)-cz in French cet homme-ci; 
or it may be indicated by some peculiarity of the construction, 
e. g., in Hebrew ‘I have no bread’ is rendered by ’én li lehem, 
where the construction of the negative ’én with the indefinite 
noun, expresses the indefinite adjectival idea ‘no’. The element 
that expresses the modifying idea is not always grammatically 
dependent on the noun, e. g., in Hebrew kol ha-’anasim ‘all the 
men’, hd andsim ‘men’ is genitive after kol ‘all’. The noun may 
be combined with about a dozen of these modifying ideas?; the 
verb, with a half dozen or more; the adjective, with three or four; 
and so on. The phrases thus formed may now be combined in the 
relation of subject and predicate to form simple sentences, and 
simple sentences may be combined to form compound, complex, 
and involved sentences. In other words combinatory syntax 
shows how to combine linguistic atoms, i. e., words, into linguistic 
molecules, i. e., phrases, and how to form from these linguistic 
molecules linguistic mixtures, i. e., sentences, of varying degrees 
of complexity. It is evident that such a treatment consistently 
varried thru will reach all the possible combinations in the 
language, and it is also clear on the other hand that any conceiva- 
ble combination in the language must find its place all ready for 
it in the system. ; 

The lack of adequate attention to the combination as such is a 
weak point in most grammars that deal with highly synthetic 
forms of speech, as, for example, Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. 





2Cf. my article Comparative Syntax of the Combinations formed by the Noun 
and its Modifiers in Semitic, JAOS, 32 (1912), p. 136. 
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Here, tho much of the same ground is covered in connection 
with the study of the syntax of forms, the points made very 
largely lose their full effect, because they are out of their proper 
connection. It would serve, for example, to give more concrete- 
ness and vividness to the teaching of Latin if the combinations 
of the noun with the various pronominal adjectives, demonstra- 
tive, interrogative, etc., were learned more or less as units, viz., 
hic homo, qui homo, ete., instead of practically the whole attention 
of the student being riveted on the pronominal adjective, with the 
indefinite knowledge added by way of appendix, that it may be 
employed on occasion to modify a noun. Similarly in Sanskrit 
instead of studying exclusively in a formal way the compounds 
which make up so important a part of the language, and which 
constitute one of the chief stumbling blocks to the beginner, how 
much more concrete and definite it is to regard them as variant 
ways of expressing the combination of noun or adjective with 
different modifying ideas, to teach a student, for example, that 
he can express the phrase ‘his man’ either by a compound, viz., 
tat-purusah or by two words, viz., tasya purusah. Moreover the 
eagerness with which the mind, working thru the mazes of a 
forrnal Greek syntax, seizes upon and holds such a statement as 
that the phrase ‘the wise man’ may be expressed in the three ways 
6 gopos avnp, 6 avnp 6 codds, or avnp 6 codds, indicates 
the naturalness and vividness of the method in question. 

One special advantage inherent in the combinatory method, in 
which, as we have seen, all the possible combinations of a language 
are catalogued and discussed in a regular order, is the facility with 
which the syntactical phenomena of languages so arranged can 
be compared; and no one will deny that real progress in syntactical 
study is contingent on such comparisons. 

The combinatory method, however, in spite of its manifest 
advantages is not meant to supersede entirely the formal and 
logical methods. The three methods must work hand in hand in 
order that all the phenomena of the language may be adequately 
treated. I believe that a good syntax should consist of two parts. 
First all the material of the language should be treated from the 
combinatory point of view; secondly, the same material should 
be discussed again from the point of view of the use of the various 
forms. Theoretically a third part, in which all the material of the 
language would be treated from the point of view of the idea 
involved, would be necessary to complete the scheme of a perfect 
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syntax, but in practise this is usually not necessary. It will, in 
most cases, be found sufficient occasionally to exchange the com- 
binatory or formal points of view for the logical in parts one and 
two respectively. For instance in the case of such topics as indefi- 
nite pronominal ideas, and modal auxiliary ideas such as may, 
can, must, etc., it is well for the sake of completeness to add a 
logical treatment to the combinatory and formal statements. 

Of course such a method of syntactical treatment cannot be 
carried thru mechanically; its successful application requires 
not only a thoro knowledge of the language in question, but 
also an acquaintance with the fundamental principles of linguistic 
science, and a reasonable amount of common sense. 

I am thoroly convinced, after rather prolonged thought on 
the subject, and after using the method here outlined in my own 
study of a number of tongues, that there is no language which will 
not gain greatly by the application of this method to itssyntactical 
phenomena. 

Frank R. BLAKE 
Johns Hopkins University 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Editors, acting upon the recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, have made arrangements for printing the JouRNAL in Germany, on 
account of the very reasonable rates that can be procured there. This ar- 
rangement will begin with the next volume, which will appear in two parts. 
But it is hoped, as soon as postal conditions warrant, to publish quarterly. 


t= Members and subscribers are requested to note that there will 
necessarily be considerable delay in issuing the next number of the JouRNAL, 
which, as just stated, will be a double number and will be printed in Germany. 
Its issuance can hardly be expected before May or June, 1922. 


On September 27, 1921, the Executive Committee received a report from 
the Publication Committee on the cost of printing in Germany Blake’s Tagalog 
Grammar and Edgerton’s Pajicatantra Reconstructed. The publication of 
these books was recommended by the Society to the Directors (JouRNAL, 
41. 175, 185), and the Directors had entrusted the matter to the Executive 
Committee with power to act. The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, that the Executive Committee, having heard the report 
of the Publication Committee regarding the cost of publishing the books 
by Dr. Blake and Professor Edgerton, votes to refer the publication of 
these books to the Publication Committee with power to act and with 
power to draw upon the Treasurer for the amounts involved, not exceeding 
$1000. 

On the same date the Executive Committee also passed the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, that the Executive Committee recommend to the Editors 
that they make arrangements to print the JourNAL abroad as soon as 
they deem it advisable. 

Resolved, that the Editors take under consideration the advisability 
of publishing an Oriental Review and report thereon to the Executive 
Committee or the Board of Directors at their next meeting. 

Resolved, that the President and the Treasurer be authorized to pur- 
chase such an amount of German marks as may be needed to cover the 
cost of publication of the JourNnaAt during the coming year and of the two 
books recommended for publication. 


The President was authorized by the Executive Committee to appoint 
a delegate to represent the American Oriental Society in the American Council 
of Learned Societies, in place of Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., deceased, such 
delegate to serve until the next meeting of the Board of Directors. 
By unanimous vote of the Executive Committee, the following have 
been elected to membership in the Society: 
Mrs. Frances Crosby Bartter Mr. Merton L. Miller 


Dr. Joshua Bloch Rev. Omer Hillman Mott 
Mr. Cecil M. P. Cross Prof. H. R. Purinton 
Mr. Benjamin Fain Prof. S. B. Slack 


Rev. Dr. L. Legrain Prof. Hutton Webster 
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Noles 


In accordance with By-Law VIII (as amended in 1921), providing that, 
“if any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assessments, his 
name may, at the discretion of the Executive Committee, be dropped from the 
list of members of the Society,’’ the following members, reported by the Treas- 
urer to be in arrears for two years or more, have been, by vote of the Executive 
Committee, suspended until their back dues shall be paid. 


Francis C. Anscombe Prof. Enno Littman 

Miss Effie Bendann Walter C. Maier 

Dr. E. W. Burlingame Dr. Riley D. Moore 
Edwin Sanford Crandon Rev. Hans K. Moussa 
Prof. Alfred L. P. Dennis Prof. Hanns Oertel 

Dr. Viccaji Dinshaw Dr. Julius J. Price 

Louis A. Dole Prof. George H. Richardson 
Dr. Henry C. Finkel Prof. H. Schumacher 
Prof. John Fryer Dr. Charles P. G. Scott 
Robert Garrett Dr. Henry B. Sharman 
Rev. F. Georgelin Rabbi Emanuel Sternheim 
Rev. K. K. Haddaway Dr. Walter T. Swingle 
Mrs. Ida M. Hanchett Tseh Ling Tsu 

Dr. Edward H. Hume Rev. Samuel W. Wass 

T. Y. Leo 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

A special meeting of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences was 
held in Boston, October 5-7, to receive delegates from the Royal Asiatic 
Society and the Société Asiatique and to confer on cooperation in the pro- 
motion of Oriental studies. The foreign delegates present were A. E. Cow- 
ley, M.A., Prof. 8. Langdon, Lee Shuttleworth, Esq., of Oxford; M. Alex- 
andre Moret, director of the Musée Guimet; Prof. Paul Pelliot, of the Collége 
de France. 


The School of Foreign Service of Georgetown University announces in 
connection with courses in Commerce, Diplomacy, ete., courses in Arabic, 
Chinese, and Japanese. 


The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis met at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, New York, December 28-29. In addition to the usual 
program of papers there was a Symposium on Biblical Eschatology. An 
evening was devoted to illustrated addresses on Palestinian and Babylonian 
Archeology. New officecs elected are: President, Prof. W. R. Arnold (Har- 
vard); Treasurer, T. J. Meek (Meadville Seminary); Editors, Professors 
Porter, Bacon, Dahl (Yale). 


Tn conjunction with the meeting of the Biblical Society, the corporation 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research held it first meeting. The 
trustees and officers were reelected. President J. A. Kelso (Western Theo- 
logical Seminary) and Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt (Cornell) were appointed 
Honorary Lecturers at the School in Jerusalem for 1922-23, and Prof. Paul 
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Haupt (Johns Hopkins) Annual Professor for 1923-24. It was decided to 
raise a library endowment fund in memory of Dr. Jastrow and a fund for the 
endowment of the Bagdad School in memory of Dr. Peters. 


The Archzological Institute of America met at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, December 28-30. New officers elected are: President, Prof. 
R. V. D. Magoffin (Johns Hopkins); Secretary, Prof. D. M. Robinson (Johns 
Hopkins). 


PERSONALIA 


News has reached this country of the death of Professor Ianaz GoLpzIHER, 
of Budapest. Professor Goldziher, the noted Arabist and student of Islam, 
became an Honorary Member of this Society in 1906. 


The Rev. Professor Joun P. Peters died in New York, November 10. 
Dr. Peters became a member of this Society in 1882. He was successively 
professor in the Philadelphia Divinity School and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, rector of St. Michael’s Church, New York, and professor in the 
University of the South. He was the excavator of Nippur and the author of 
many books and papers on biblical and archaeological research. 


A meeting in memory of the late Professor Morris JAstrow, JRr., was held 
in the hall of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, November 22. Ad- 
dresses were made by Provost Penniman of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Dr. George A. Barton, Dr. W. W. Keen, the Hon. Roland S. Morris, Dr. Horace 
H. Furness, Miss Agnes Repplier, and Dr. Felix Adler; and a portrait of 
Dr. Jastrow was presented to the University of Pennsylvania on behalf of the 
donors by Dr. James A. Montgomery. The meeting was under the auspices 
of the American Philosophical Society, the University of Pennsylvania, the 
American Oriental Society, the Archaeological Institute, the Society of Biblical 
Literature, the American Schools of Oriental Research, the Oriental Club of 
Philadelphia, and several local societies. The committee representing the 
Oriental Society were President Nies, Drs. F. Edgerton, R. G. Kent, A. T. 
Olmstead, N. Schmidt, Talcott Williams. 


Dr. W. F. Avsricut, Director of the American School in Jerusalem, has 
been elected president of the Palestine Oriental Society. 





























CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 
ArTIcLE II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be:— 


1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which 
the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 


2. The cultivation of a taste for Oriental studies in this country. 


3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 


4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 


ArtTIcLE III. The membership of the Society shall consist of corporate 
members, honorary members, and honorary associates. 


ArtTicLE IV. Section 1. Honorary members and honorary associates 
shall be proposed for membership by the Directors, at some stated meeting 
of the Society, and no person shall be elected a member of either class without 
receiving the votes of as many as three-fourths of all the members present at 
the meeting. 


Section 2. Candidates for corporate membership may be proposed and 
elected in the same manner as honorary members and honorary associates. 
They may also be proposed at any time by any member in regular standing. 
Such proposals shall be in writing and shall be addressed to the Corresponding 
Secretary, who shall thereupon submit them to the Executive Committee for 
its action. A unanimous vote of the Executive Committee shall be necessary 
in order to elect. 


ArticLe V. Section 1. The government of the Society shall consist of 
a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, two Editors of the JouRNAL, and nine 
Directors. The officers shall be elected at the annual meeting, by ballot, for 
a term of one year. The Directors shall consist of three groups of three 
members each, one group to be elected each year at the annual meeting for a 
term of three years. No Director shall be eligible for immediate re-election 
as Director, tho he may be chosen as an officer of the Society. 


Section 2. An Executive Committee, consisting of the President, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and Treasurer, and two other Directors each elected for 
a term of two years, shall be constituted by the Board of Directors. The 
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Executive Committee shall have power to take action provisionally in the 
name of the Society on matters of importance which may arise between meet- 
ings of the Society or of the Board of Directors, and on which, in the Com- 
mittee’s opinion, action cannot be postponed without injury to the interests 
of the Society. Notice of all actions taken by the Executive Committee shall 
be printed as soon as possible in the JouRNAL, and shall be reported to the 
Directors and the Society at the succeeding annual meeting. Unless such 
actions, after being thus duly advertised and reported, are disapproved by a 
majority vote of the members present at any session of the succeeding annual 
meeting, they shall be construed to have been ratified and shall stand as actions 
of the Society. 


ArticLe VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the custom- 
ary duties of such officers, and shall be ex officio members of the Board of 
Directors. 


ArticLE VII. The Secretaries, the Treasurer, the Librarian, and the two 
Editors of the JouRNAL shall be ex officio members of the Board of Directors, 
and shall perform their respective duties under the superintendence of said 
Board. 


Articte VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to carry 
into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a general 
supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular meeting shall be a 
quorum for doing business. 


ArtTicLE IX. An annual meeting of the Society shall be held during Easter 
week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the Directors. 
One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, may also be 
held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall determine. 


ArticLE X. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation of 
the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an annual 
meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the President or 
the Board of Directors shall direct. 


II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in a book provided for the purpose. 


III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and payments 
of the previous year. 


III. 6. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre- 
spond with the calendar year. 


III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President shall 
appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing in or 
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near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer’s accounts 
and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s property, and to 
see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. The Committee 
shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New Year’s day succeeding 
their appointment, and shall report their findings to the Society at the next 
annual business meeting thereafter. If these findings are satisfactory, the 
Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a certificate to that effect, which 
shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, and published in the Proceedings. 


IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at each 
annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during the 
previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his duties by 
such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 


V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal of the 
Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the Editors at the 
time of presentation. 


VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of seventy- 
five dollars shali exempt from obligation to make this payment. 


VII. All members shall be entitled to one copy of all current numbers of 
the JoURNAL issued during their membership. Back volumes of the JouRNAL 
shall be furnished to members at twenty per cent reduction from the list price. 
All other publications of the Society may be furnished to members at such 
reductions in price as the Directors may determine. 


VIII. Candidates for corporate membership who have been elected shall 
qualify as members by payment of the first annual assessment within one 
month from the time when notice of such election is mailed to them, or, in the 
case of persons not residing in the United States, within a reasonable time. A 
failure so to qualify, unless explained to the satisfaction of the Executive 
Committee, shall be construed as a refusal to become a member. If any 
corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assessments, his name 
may, at the discretion of the Executive Committee, be dropped from the list 
of members of the Society. 


IX. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three to 
adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS 


I. For THE LIBRARY 


1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of the 
Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is deposited, 
shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons as shall receive 
the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or Assistant Librarian of 
Yale College. 


2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon the 
following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
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pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President; and 
he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from that of 
their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this term shall 
be extended. 


3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the discretion 
of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, upon deposit- 
ing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall be duly returned in 
good condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated. 


II. ON THE ORGANIZATION OF BRANCHES 


1. To provide for scientific meetings of groups of members living at too 
great a distance to attend the annual sessions of the Society, branches may be 
organized with the approval of the Directors. The details of organization are 
to be left to those forming a branch thus authorized, subject to formal ratifica- 
tion by the Directors. 


2. Upon the formation of a branch, the officers chosen shall have the right 
to propose for corporate membership in the Society such persons as may seem 
eligible to them, and, pending ratification according to Article IV of the 
Constitution, these candidates shall receive the JoURNAL and all notices issued 
by the Society. 


3. The annual fee of the members of a branch shall be collected by the 
Treasurer of the Society, in the usual manner, and in order to defray the 
current expenses of a branch the Directors shall authorize the Treasurer of 
the Society to forward from time to time to the duly authorized officer of the 
branch such sums as may seem proper to the Treasurer. The accounts of the 
Treasurer of the branch shall be audited annually and a statement of the audit 
shall be sent to the Treasurer of the Society to be included in his annual report. 


4. The President and Secretary of any branch duly authorized as provided 
under Section 1 shall have the right to sit ex officio with the Directors at their 
meetings and to take part in their deliberations. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 
+ designates members deceased during the past year. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. BErtHoLD DeLBrick, University of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. THEopor N6LDEKE, Ettlingerstr. 53, Karlsruhe, Germany. 1878. 

Sir RaMKRIsHNA GopaL BHANDARKAR, K.C.I.E., Deccan College, Poona, 
India. 1887. 

Prof. Epuarp Sacuau, University of Berlin, Germany. (Wormserstr. 12, W.) 
1887. 

Prof. Frrepricu Detirzscn, Siidstr. 47", Leipzig, Germany. 1893. 

Prof. Ianazio Guin, University of Rome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oscure 24.) 
1893. 

Prof. AncH1BnALD H. Saycr, University of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. Richarp v. GarBE, University of Tiibingen, Germany. (Biesinger 
Str. 14.) 1902. 

Prof. ApotF Erman, University of Berlin, Germany. (Peter Lennéstr. 36, 
Berlin-Dahlem.) 1903. 

Prof. Karu F. GetpNer, University of Marburg, Germany. 1905. 

Sir Grorce A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., Rathfarnham, Camberley, Surrey, 
England. Corporate Member, 1899; Honorary, 1905. 

tProf. Ianaz Goupzimer, University of Budapest, Hungary. (vii Holld- 
Uteza 4.) 1906. 

Prof. T. W. Ruys Davins, Cotterstock, Chipstead, Surrey, England. 1907. 

Prof. Epvarp Meyer, University of Berlin, Germany. (Mommsenstr. 7, 
Gross-Lichterfelde-West.) 1908. 

Emite Senart, Membre de I|’Institut de France, 18 Rue Frangois I", Paris, 
France. 1908. 

Prof. CHARLES CLERMONT-GANNEAU, Collége de France, Paris, France. 
(1 Avenue de l’Alma.) 1909. 

Prof. HerMANN JacosBi1, University of Bonn, Germany. (Niebuhrstr. 59.) 
1909. 

Prof. C. SnoucK HurcronJr, University of Leiden, Netherlands. (Rapen- 
berg 61.) 1914. 

Prof. Sytvain Lév1, Collége de France, Paris, France. (9 Rue Guy-de-la- 
Brosse, Paris, V°.) 1917. 

Prof. ARTHUR ANTHONY MACDONELL, University of Oxford, England. 1918. 

Francois THUREAU-DANGIN, Musée du Louvre, Paris, France. 1918. 

Sir ArTHUR Evans, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, England. 1919. 

Prof. V. Scuet., Membre de I’Institut de France, 4°" Rue du Cherche-Midi, 
Paris, France. 1920. 

Dr. F. W. Tuomas, The Library, India Office, London S. W. 1, England. 
1920. 

Rév. Pére M.-J. LAGRANGE, Ecole francaise archéologique de Palestine, 


Jerusalem, Palestine. 1921. 
[Total: 24] 
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HONORARY ASSOCIATES 


Hon. Cuartes R. Crane, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 1921. 

Rev. Dr. Orts A. GLazeBRrooK, American Consul, Nice, France. 1921. 

Pres. Frank J. Goopnow, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1921. 

Hon. Henry Morcentuau, The Plaza, New York, N. Y. 1921. 

Dr. Paut 8S. Reiscu, 204 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 1921. 

Chief Justice Wint1am Howarp Tart, The Supreme Court of the United 
States, Washington, D.C. 1921. 

[Total: 6] 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Names marked with * are those of life members. 


Marcus Aaron, 402 Winebiddle Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1921. 

Rev. Dr. Justin Epwarps Assort, 120 Hobart Ave., Summit, N. J. 1900. 

tMrs. Justin Epwarps Appott, 120 Hobart Ave., Summit, N. J. 1912. 

Pres. Cyrus ADLER (Dropsie College), 2041 North Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1884. 

Prof. S. KrisHNaswami AIyANGAR (Univ. of Madras), Sri Venkatesa Vilas, 
Nadu St., Mylapore, Madras, India. 1921. 

Dr. Wiuttam Foxwe.ut Axsricut, Director, American School of Oriental 
Research, P. O. Box 333, Jerusalem, Palestine. 1915. 

Dr. Ruta Norton (Mrs. W. F.) Atsricnt, care of American School of 
Oriental Research, P. O. Box 333, Jerusalem, Palestine. 1918. 

Prof. Hersert C, ALLEMAN, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pa. 1921. 

Dr. T. Greorcr ALLEN (Univ. of Chicago), 5743 Maryland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
1917. 

Dr. Oswatp T. Auuis, 26 Alexander Hall, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 1916. 

Prof. SHigeru Araki, The Peeress School, Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 1915. 

Prof. J. C. ArcHer (Yale Univ.), 84 Linden St., New Haven, Conn. 1916. 

Prof. Kan-Icu1 Asakawa, Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 1904. 

L. A. Auut, P. O. Drawer 880, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1921. 

Prof. WitL1AM FreperIc Bapé (Pacific School of Religion), 2616 College 
Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 1920. 

CHARLES CHANEY Baker, Box 296, Lancaster, Cal. 1916. 

Hon. Simeon E. Batpwin, LL.D., 44 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 1898. 

RakHAL Das Banersi, M.A., 415 Malcolm House, Poona, India. 1921. 

*Dr. Husert BANNING, 17 East 128th St., New York, N. Y. 1915. 

*Puitre Lemont Barsoor, care of -Mercantile Trust Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
1917. 

Rabbi Henry Barnston, Ph.D., 3515 Main St., Houston, Texas. 1921. 

Prof. LERoy Carr Barret, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1903. 

Prof. Georce A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1888. 

Mrs. FraNcES Crossy BarTTER, Box 655, Manila, P. I. 1921. 

Mrs. Dantet M. Bares, 51 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 1912. 
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Prof. Lorinc W. Barren (General Theol. Seminary), 3 Chelsea Square, New 
York, N. Y. 1894. 

Prof. Hartan P. Beacu (Yale Univ.), 346 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
1898. 

F. C. Beazer, Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 1921. 

Miss Eruet Beers, 3414 South Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 1915. 

*Prof. Suripap K. BetvaLKar (Deccan College), Bilvakunja Bhamburda, 
Poona, India. 1914. 

Prof. Harotp H. Benper, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1906. 

E. Ben YeEuHuDA, care of Zionist Commission, Jerusalem, Palestine. 1916. 

Prof. C. THroporE Benze, D.D. (Mt. Airy Theol. Seminary), 7304 Boyer 
St., Mt. Airy, Pa. 1916. 

Oscar Berman, Third, Plum and McFarland Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 1920. 

PrerRE A. BERNARD, Rossiter House, Braeburn Club, Nyack, N. Y. 1914. 

Isaac W. BEeRNHEIM, Inter So. Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 1920. 

Rabbi Louris Brernste1n, Har Sinai Temple, Baltimore, Md. 1921. 

Prof. Georcr R. Berry, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 1907. 

Prof. Jutrus A. Brewer, Union Theological Seminary, Broadway and 120th 
St., New York, N. Y. 1907. 

Prof. D. R. BHANDARKAR (Univ. of Calcutta), 16 Lansdowne Road, Calcutta, 
India. 1921. 

WituiaM Strurcis BraeLtow, M.D., 60 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. Freperick L. Brrp, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 1917. 

CarLt W. Bisnor, 81 N. Washington St., Tarrytown, N. Y. 1917. 

Dr. Frank Rinacouip Biake (Johns Hopkins Univ.), 109 W. Monument St., 
Baltimore, Md. 1900. 

Dr. Freperick J. Butss, 1155 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 1898. 

Dr. JosHua Biocu (New York Univ.), 346 East 173d St., New York, N. Y. 
1921. 

Prof. Cart Aucust BLoMGREN (Augustana College and Theol. Seminary), 
825 35th St., Rock Island, Ill. 1900. 

Prof. LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 1917. 

Prof. Maurice BLoomrieLD, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1881. 

Pauut F. Bioomuarpt, 1080 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 1916. 

EMANUEL BoasBERG, 1296 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 1921. 

Swami BopHananpa, care of The Vedanta Society, 117 West 72d St., New 
York, N. Y. 1921. 

Dr. ALFRED Bortsster, Le Rivage prés Chambéry, Genéve, Switzerland. 1897. 

Rev. Aucust M. Bo.pvuc, 8.T.B., The Marist College, Brookland, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1921. 

Prof. Gzorce M. Bo.iiine (Ohio State Univ.), 777 Franklin Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 1896. 

Prof. CAMPBELL BonNER, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1920. 

Prof. Epwarp I. Boswortu (Oberlin Graduate School of Theology), 78 South 
Professor St., Oberlin, Ohio. 1920. 
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